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MADAM, 


As your Majefty condefcend- 
ed to look into the following papers, 
when. they were in manuicript; I 
hoped You would not think it pre- 
fumption in: me to afk your: ‘royal 
permiflion to prefent them to You 
in their more improved ftate: and 
it gave me peculiar ‘pleafure to afk 
this permiffion through the media- 
tion of a Lady, whofe very refpea&- 

b able 
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able charaéter, and revered age (then 
bowing under one of the fevereft of 
God's : difpenfations) the King and 
your Majefty took under your pro- 
tection; and with an amiable atten- 
tion, perhaps unequalled in the an- 
nals of royalty, have made that pro- 
tection much lefs valuable, even in 
it’s bounty, than in that eafy grace, 


which accompanies it; and which, 


in the fame moment,, confers, and 


annihilates, the obligation. 


That your Majefties may be long 
preferved to enjoy the elegant amufe- 
ment of the polite arts, which you 


are fo ready to incourage; and the 


| heart- 


eee Mee 
heart-felt fatisfaGion of the fublimeft 
virtues, which You thus exemplify, 


is ‘the fincere prayer of, 


MADAM, 


Your Majzsry’s moft refpeétful, 
moft obedient, 


and very humble fervant, 


Witiiam GILPIN. 


PR ELE A Coe. 


7” HE following obfervations on various fcenes 
of Englifh landfcape, were written about 
Sifteen years ago. They were at firft thrown 
together, warm from the fubjett, each even- 
ing, after the fcene of the day had been pre- 
jented; and in a moment of more letfure, were 
corrected, and put into form—but merely for 
the amufement of the writer bimfelf; who had 
not, in truth, at that time, the leaf? idea of 
their being able to furnifo amufement to any 
body elfe. A few only of his friends faw them. 
One of them however faw them with fo partial 
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sg 

an eye, that he thought proper to mention them 
to the public*. This raifed the curiofity of 
many; and laid the author under the neceffity 
of producing his papers to a wider circle: but 
fill without any defign of publifhing them. A 
Senfe of their imperfections ; and of the» many 
dificulties, in which fuch a work, would en Tage 
him, prevented any intention of that kind. 

Among others, who defred to fee them, 
the late duchefs dowager of Portland; a lady, 
of whofe fuperior character the world is well 
informed. Having feen’ Li oon after they 
were written, and a fecond time after an inter 


wal. of Jeven, or eight years, ba Grace 


the author to print them; moft obligingly offer- 
wmg. to facilitate an expenfive publication by 
contributing largely to a fubfcription. . Tho 
the author chofe to decline that mode of publi- 


; Aan Pip dian c p: ans 
caiton, yet the duchefs’s perfuafion was among 


bis principal inducements to prepare bis papers 


*Mafon’s memoirs of Gray, p. 377+ 
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jor the public. The prefs-work was about balf 
completed at the time of her Grace's death. 


But tho this work bath been thus flattered ; 
and hath received confiderable improvements, 
both from the author himfelf, during the many 
years it bas lain by bim; and from feveral of 
his ingenious friends; yet he full offers it. to 
the public with apprebenfion. 


Eis apprebenfion is firft grounded on the 
inadequate time he had to employ in making 
obfervations on the feveral landfcapes he has 
defcribed. No one can paint a country pro- 
perly, unlefs he bath feen it in various lights. 
The following defcriptions are faithful coptes, 
it is hoped, of each fcene, under the circum= 
frances, in which it appeared, at the time 
zt was defcribed. But he, who fhould fee any 
one fcene, as it is differently affected by a low- 
ering fey, or a bright one, might. probably 

b 4 See 
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fee two very different ‘land{capes, He mig bt 
not only-fee diftances blotted out’; or fplendidly 


a 
exhibited: but be might even. _fee. variations 


produced in the very objects themfelves ; and 
that. merely from the different times of the day, 
in. which they were examined. The fummit 
of a mountain, for-inflance, which in. a morn- 
ing appears round, may difeover, when en- 
lightened by an evening ray, a double top. 
Rocks, and woods take different fhapes from 
the different directions of light: while the hues 
and tints of objects (on which ther effect, in 
a great meafure, depends) ‘are continually chang- 
ing. Nay we fometimesfee (in a mountainous 
country efpecially) a variation of light alter 
the whole difpofition of a land{cape. In a warm 
Sunfhine the purple bills may frirt the horizon, 
and appear broken into numberlefs’ pleafing 
forms: but under a. fullen fky a total change 
may be produced: the diftant mountains, and 
all their beautiful projections may difappear, 
and their place be occupied by a dead flat. 
All the author could do to obviate difficulties 


of 
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of this kind, was to fpecify in general, under 
what kind of light and weather, the feveral 
landfeapes he faw, were exhibited. 

In his views of lake-fcenery indeed (which 
form the principal part of the following work 5 
be has lefs caufe to fear; and offers his ob- 
Jervations with more confidence. Among thefe 
feenes be refied fome time: and tho he faw 
“each Jeene but once; yet as be fpent near a 
week amoung them, he faw fo much of their 
varieties, that he could make allowances for 


the effects of light and weather ; and could fpeak 


of them, in general, with more precifion. 


He 1s. under another apprebenfion from the 
yariations, which time, as well as weather, 
produces in feenery. Even the wild features 
of nature fuffer continual change from various 
caufes—inclofures—canals—-quarries— buildings 
—and, above all, fromthe growth, or deftrucizon, 
of timber. And if the wild fcenes of nature 
Juffer change; bow much more may we expect 
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to. obferve it in the improvement of partici 
Jar places, which are profeffedly altering with 
the tafte, or fancy of ther owners? Few 
of thefe feenes continue long the fame. The 


cial ap fy , iy 
growth of trees, and fbrubs ts continually 


making changes in them; even in a natural 
courfe. It is probable therefore, that many 
of the embellifbed feenes, defcribed in the fol- 
lowing work, are now totally changed; and 
that the author hath rather exhibited a hiftory 
of the paft, than a reprefentation of the prefent. 
Thirteen, or fourteen years bring a fbrub to 
perfection. After that period, if the knife 
be. not freely ufed, a fhrubbery, from mere 
natural caufes, will of wtfelf decay. 
Lake-fcenery, it is true, 1s lefs fubje to 
change. The broader the features are, the 
lefs they will vary. Water, which makes the 
grand part of this kind of eenery, remains 
unaltered by time: and the rocks, and moun- 
tains, which inviron the lake, are as little 
fubject to variation, as any of the materials 
of landfcape can be. Wood is the only feature 


which 
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which can have fufered any confiderable change. 
in this indeed great devaftation hath been 
made in. feveral of the northern lakes, efpe~ 
cially in that of Ke/wick. 

Thofe beautiful feenes produced formerly 
great quantities of valuable timber; which 
adorned the banks of the lake, and inriched 
it’s lofty fereens. But after the rebellion of 
the year 17153 thefe lands, together with all 
the other eftates of the unfortunate earl. of 
Derwentwater, were forfeited to the crown; 
and were given by George I. to increafe.. the 
endowment of Greenwich-hofpital; the truf- 
tees of which immediately fold, and cut downy, 
almoft all the timber. 

Before this depredation, the lake of Kefwick 
was a glorious fcene. Few however . now 
remember it in it’s fplendor. Since that time 
at hath. fuffered. tittle change. . Yet. fome.it 
hath fuffered. .Twa woods, neither of them 
inconfiderable, on the two oppofite fides of the 
lake, one belonging to the Derwentwater tfate, 
the other to lord Egremont, have been de- 
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Sreyed.. The author ufes the word asthe 
becaufe of the barbarous method of cutting 
timber, which prevails in. the northern. coun- 
ties. In the fouth of England the proprietor 
fends an experienced’ furveyor into his woods, 
who marks fuch timber as is fit for the axe; 
leaving all the young thriving trees bebind., 
The wood therefore, if fenced, foon rears 
again it’s ancient honours, and becomes a pe= 
renunial nurfery. In the north it is otherwife, 
There the merchant agrees for the wood alto- 


gether as it flands; and the proprietor, for the 


Sake of a prefent advantage, fuffers him to lay 
the whole flat. Nothing but a copfe fprings 
es im it’s room; and all fuccefion of timber 

This bath operated, among other 


‘be general deftruction of timber in 


the northern counties. 


author believes the lake of Kefwick 
bath fujfered thefe two laft mentioned depre- 
dations jince the following remarks were made: 
but as he 1s informed, the underwood hath 
increafed confiderably, and Ae in many parts 


added 
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added fome degree of richnefs to the mountains, 
and promontaries around the lake; he 1s not 
apprehenfive, that any changes, in fo feort an 
interval, can in any material way affect his 
deferiptions. It. is true, there will. ever be a 
great difference between the. grandeur of a wood, 
and the poverty of a copfe; and on the: {pot 
it will be evident enough: but in all the dittances 
of thefe extenfive views, it will not fo eafily be 
oberved. 


Another ground of the author’s apprebenfion, 
is, that he may be thought too fevere in his 
firictures on f{cenes of art. The grand natural 
feene, will always appear fo fuperior to the em- 
bellifhed artificial one; that the picturefque eye 
in contemplating the former, will be too apt to 
look contemptucufly cn ihe latter, . This is guft 
as arrogant, as to defpife a propriety, becaufe 
it cannot be claffed with a cardinal virtue. Each 
mode of fcenery hath it’s flation. A wild foref 
Jeene contiguous to a noble manfion, would be juft 

as 
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as abfurd ; as an embellifhed one, in the midft 
of a foreft. 

A houfe 1s an artificial object ; and the fee- 
nery around it, mutt, in fome degree, partake 
of art. Propriety requires it: convenience dex 
mands it. But if it partake of art; as allied 
Zo the manfion ; 7¢ fhould alfo partake of nature, 
as allied to the country. It has therefore two 
characters to fupport ; and may be confidered tas 
the connecting thread between the regularity of 
the houfe, and the freedom of the natural eene. 
Thefe two charaéters it foould ever have in view. 

Under this regulation, the bufinefs of the em- 
bellifhed fcene, 7s to make every thing conve- 
ment, and comfortable around the houfe—to 
remove. offenfive objeéts, and to adda pleafing 
fore-ground to the. diftance. . If there be no dif- 
tance, i muft depend the more on it’s own beauties. 
But fill, in every circumpance, it muft well 
oblerve at's double charaéter; and dfcover as 
much of the fimplicity of nature, as ts confiftent 
with it’s artificial alliance. If the feene be 
large, it throws off art, by degrees, the more 


it 
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it recedes from tke manfion, and approaches the 
country. 

It is true, we cannot well admit the em- 
bellifbed fcene among cbjeéis purely picturefque. 
It 7s too trim, and neat for the fencil ; which 
ever delights in the bold, free, neghgent frrokes, 
and roughneffes of nature—abborring, in it’s 
wild fallies, the leaft intrufion of art—or how- 
ever allowing only the admiffion of fuch objects, 
as have about them the carelef{nefi, the fi mplicity, 
and the freedom of nature. Such in a par- 
ticular manner are ruins. Objcéts indeed of a 
more formal kind, as buildings, and fhipping, 
are fujfered—fometimes for the fake of contraft 
——and fometimes for the pleafing ideas they excite : 
but as olyetts of pitturefque beauty, we utterly 
reject them, till they have depofited all their 
fquare formalities. The building muft be. thrown 
into perfpective ; the foip. fore-fbortened, and it’s 
fails varied, before they muft prefume to attratt 
the notice of the pitturefque eye. 


The 
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The embellifoed fcene hath full more of this 
formal mixture, But tho it is not enough 
marked with the bold, free characters of nature, 
to be purely piéturefque; it is full, under vets 
proper regulations, a very beautiful fpecies of 
landfcape.. It hath beauties peculiar to itfelf ; 
and if it aftonifh us not with grandeur, and 
fublimity; it pleafes with fymmetry, and. ele~ 
gance. | ~ 

In. the body of bis \book, the author hath ven- 
tured to call ihe embellithed feene, one of the 
peculiar features of Englifo landfcape*. But 
we muft frill lament, that this beautiful. ‘mode 
of compofition, is oftener aimed at, than attained, | 
It’s double alliance with art, and nature, 1s 
rarely obferved with perfect impartiality. Am- 
bitious ornaments generally take the lead; and 
nature is left bebind.. 

Where little improprieties offend, they are rea- 
dily pafed over. But where the offence againft 


* See page 9, 
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nature becomés capital; it is not eafy to reprefs 
7ndignation. 3 

In fo extenfive a tour as the. following pages 
contain, it mufi be fuppofed, that a variety of 
very difeufting feenes of this kind would cecur 
—fcenes, in which nature was forced—in which 
fhe was arrayed in alien beauties—or overloaded 
with tawdry ornaments. In truth, fuch fcenes 
often did occur. But the author, however fe- 
vere he may be thought, hath endeavoured to 
proceed on princ:ples, which he hoped could not 
reafonably give offence. He ftudioufly checked 
all feverity of criticifm, where’ the zmprover 
ftill enjoyed his fcene. It would have hurt 
him to have difturbed the innocent, (tho perbaps 
taftelefs,). amufements of any one. Tho he 
foould not have chofin to peak . fentiments 
not bis own: yet he could always be filent ; 
or look afide, where be did not wifh to examine. 
But where the improver of the scene was dead, 
efpecially when bis works were publithed, by 
being thrown open to curiofity ; the author thought 
himfelf at perfect liberty. All fuch feenes he 
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confitered as fair’ game.’ He bath without 
feruple therefore remarked freely upon them and 
bath endeavoured to peint out tbe many firange 
errors, and abfurdities, to which an inattention 
to nature bath given birth. 
quorum, velut egri fomnia, vane 

Finguntur fpecies: ut nec pes, nec caput uni 

Reddatur formz . 

But even here he bath avoided all general, 
unmarked cenfure, which he confiders as the 
garb. of flander. He hath akways accompanied 
bis criticifms with reafons ; and if the reafon 
have no force, the criticifin falls of courfe. 


It may be alfo perhaps objetted, that the author 
hath wrought up ‘many of bis defcriptions, in 


the following werk, higher, than the fumplicity 
of “profaic language can allow. Simplicity, mo 
doubt, is the foundation of beauty in every {pecies 
of compofition: but the fimplicity of a familiar 
letter differs from the. fimplicity ‘of biftory ; and 
the fimplicity of a poem, ‘from the fimplicity of 

both— 
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both—that 1s, one work may be more highly 
coloured than another; and wrought up with 
warmer language, and a greater variety of images. 
Now the following work, at leaft the.defcriptive 
parts of it; approach. as near the. idea of poetic 
compofition, as any kind of profaic writing can 
CO's is the. aim. of picturefque defcription 
to bring the images of nature, as forcibly, and 
as tlofely to the eye, as it can; and this muft 
often be done by bigh-colouring ; which this Jfpecies 
of compofition demands. By high-colouring 7s 
not meant attring of rapturous epithets, (which, 
is the fecbleft mode of defcription) but an attempt 
to, .analize the views of nature—to open their 
feveral parts, in order to fhew the effect of a 
whole—to mark their tints, and ounied lights 
and to exprefs all this detail in terms as ap- 
propriate, .and- yet as vivid, .as pofible. In 
attempting this, of the language be forced, and 
inflated, no doubt i¢ 2s the jujt object of criticifm : 
but. if, tho highly coloured, it keep within the 
Defcriptas.vices, operifque colores, 


it may be hoped, it will efcape cenfure. 
ce The 
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The author fears too, he may be called on 
to apologize for the many digreffions he hath 
made. But if in this point be hath erred; be 
hath erred with bis bef judgment. Whether 
his work be confidered as didactic, or defcriptive 
(as in fact it is intended to be a@ fpecies between 
both). he thought it wanted fome little occafonal 


relicf. Travelling continually among rocks, and 


mountains ; hills, and vallies ; and remarking 


aipon them, he feared might be tedious: and 
therefore, when any objervations, anecdote, or 
hiftory, grew naturaily from bis fuljed, be was 
glad to take the advantage of tt; and draw 
‘the reader a little afide, that he might return 
to the principal object with lefs fatiety. This 
too is poetic licence. What in argument would 
be abjurd; in works of amujement’ may be ne- 
ceffiary. If any of thefe digreffions however fhould 
appear forced—out of place—or unconnected with 
the fubject ; for them h2 wifhes to apologize. 


The 
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The author hopes no one will be fo fevere, 
as to think a work of this kind (tho a work 
only of aniufement) inconfiftent with the pro- 
Jeffion of a*clergyman. He means not to addrefs 
himfelf to the lax notions of the age; to which 
he is no. way apprebenfive of giving offence : 
but be fhould be forry to hurt the feelings of 
the moft ferious. How far field fports, and a 
variety of other diverfions, which may be pro- 
per in fome ftations, are quite agreeable to the 
clerical one, 1s a fubject he means not to difcufs : 
Yet furely-the fludy of nature, in every shape, 
2s allowable; and affords amufement, which the 
 fevereft cannot well reprebend—the. ftudy of the 
heavens—ot the carth—of the field—of the. gar- 
den, it’s productions, fruits, and flowers—of 
the bowels of the earth, containing fuch amazing 
Sores of curiofity—and of animal life, through 
all it’s aftonifhing varieties, even to the shell, 
and the infect. Among thefe objecis of rational 
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amufement, may we not enumerate allo the beauq- 
tiful appearances of the face of nature? 

The ground indeed, which the author hath 
taken, that of examining landfcape by the rules 
of picturefque beauty, feems rather a deviation 
from nature to art. Yet, in fadt, it 1s not fo: 
forthe rules of picturefque beauty, we know, 
are drawn from nature: fo that to examine 


the face of nature by thefe rules, 7s no more 


than’ to examine nature by her own moft beautiful 
exertions. Ihus Shakefpear : 


——— ——_—_—— There is an art, 
Which does mend nature—change it rather: but 


That art itfelf is nature 
The author however hopes, be foould not greatly 
err, if he allowed alfo the amufements fur- 
nifhed by the three fifter-arts, to be all very 
confifient with the firicteft rules of | the clerical 
profeffion. The only danger is, left ‘the. amufe~ 
ment—the fafcinating amu ement—fhould prefs 
on improperly, and interfere too much with. the 


\ 


employment. 
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In a litth work of the picturefque kind*, 
which the author printed about fix years ago, 
he gave feveral drawings under the character 
of portraits; rather induced by the partiality 
of bis friends, than his own judgment. He 
qwas fenfible, that feetches taken in the hafty 
manner, in which thofe were taken, cculd net 
pretend to the accuracy neceffary in portrait. He 
endeavoured however to guard his readers againft 
confidering them as fuch, by faying, they meant 
only to give fome idea of the general effect 
of a f{cene; but.in no degree to mark the 
feveral picturefque, and ornamental particulars, 
of which it. is compofed. But he bhimfclif 
thought; and fo, he doubts not, did the public, 
that this was an infufficient apology: for they 
were certainly not accurate enough to give even 


the general effect of a fcene. 


* Obfervations on the River Wye, and feveral parts o 
South Wales. 
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In the drawings prefented in this work, be 
bath followed more his own judgment. Except 
afew, he hath given nothing, that pretends 
to the mame of portrait; fenfible, that the hafty 
drawings he made in this tour, (which were 
certainly made without any intention of publi- 
cation,) did not deferve it. Indeed Mr, Far- 
rington's prints render any other portraits of the 
lakes unnécefary. They are by far, in the 


author's opinion, the moft accurate, and beau- 


tiful views of that romantic country, which he 


hath feen. The fall of Lodoar ; and the view of 


Derwentwater, with the mountain of Skiddaw 
as a back-ground, from Brandelow “woods, are 
particularly fine.—The principal drawings which 
are preferved in the following work, are of two 
kinds. 

One k:nd is meant to illuftrate and explain 
picturefque ideas. This indeed may be confi- 
dered among the moft-ujeful aids of the pencil. 
Tateilectual ideas it cannot reach: but pictu- 
re{que ideas are all cloathed in bodily forms ; 


and 
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and may often be explained better by a few firokes 
of the pencil, than by a volume of the moft 
laboured defcription. 

Lhe other fort of drawings i is meant. to iad 
racterize the countries, through which the reader 
is carried. The ideas are taken from the. general 
face of the country; mot from any particular 
fcene. And indeed this may perhaps be the 
moft ufeful way of conveying local ideas. For 
a portrait characterizes only a fingle {pot..\ The 
idea muft be relinquifbed, as. foon as the. place 
is paffed. But fuch imaginary views as give 
a general idea of a country, /pread ibemfelves 
more diffujely ; aul are carried, in the reader's 
imagination, through the whole defcription. 

But .whatever becomes of their utility, they 
are beyond all doubt, the moft picureique kind 
of drawings. Portraits may be faithful: but 
they are rarely in every part. beautiful. » The 
diftance may be fime—the ruin may be elegant ; 
yet will there always be fome awkwardne/s, in 
one part or other, which you. would wif/b to re- 
move, But truth forbids. If you are determined 


a 
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éo call nothing, @ portrait, but what is exactly 
copied from nature, you muft take it as it is; 
good and bad; and make the beft of it. 

The fact is, you may often find a beautiful 
diftance. Remote objects, tho fometimes awk= 
ward, do not always firike the eye with. their 
awkwardneffes, The obfcurity, cccafoned by the 


smteryening medium, foftens each line, or tint, 
that is harfh, or difcordant. But -as. the. land- 
JSeape advances on the eye, the deformity grows 


more apparent ; and on the fore-ground, objeéts 
are fo magnified, that it is very rare indeed, 
af they do not in Some part, offend. Their 
features become then fo ftrong, that if they be 
not beautiful, they are difgufting. 

On the other hand, be wha works from ima- 
gination—rhat 1s, be who culls from nature 
the moft beautiful parts of her produétions—~a 
diftance bere; and there a fore-ground—com- 
bines them artificially; and removing every 
thing offenfive, admits only fuch parts, as are 
congruous, aud beautiful; wil] in all proba- 
bility, make .a much better landfcape, thaw be 

who 
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who takes all as it comes; and without felecting 
beauties) . copies only what he fees om 71 
each particular feene. i 
But you wifh for the epiefentedtiin of fome 
particular\feene.. Jt 2s truth you defire, and 
not pétion. Ki | 
Who objcéts? But even here you muft allow 
a. little to the imagination, or your fcene wall 
probably never pleafe. What is it that you 
admire? Js it the fpot you ftand on? Or, 
is tt the grandeur of fee lake—a cove of 
mountains—an inriched diftance—the windings 
of a noble river—or fome other exhibition, which 
is in ack much® tbe “admired 2 This noble 
fcene, whatever it is, you wifh to fee fet off 
to the beff advantage. In order therefore to 
give this advantage to the part you admire, 
you muft allow your artift to take fome liberty 
with the ground he ftands on; which is evi- 
dently not the part- you admire; and probably 
abounds with deformities. 
It is not meant to- give bim licence inftead of 
liberty. Of the grand exhibition before him, 
which 
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which is the portrait you want, 42 muff take 
a faithful copy. If it prefent any ftriking de- 
formity, it is not a fubjet for the pencil: it 
fhould be relinquifbed. But if it be pure in 
all it’s parts, the fore-ground fhould be made 
equal to it. Yet nothing fhould be introduced 
alien to the fcene prefented. Such alterations 


only, your artift fhould make, as the nature. of 


the country allows, and the beauty of compo- 
fition requires. Trees he may generally plant, 
or remove, at pleafure. If a withered ftump 
fuit the form of his landfcape better than the 
Spreading oak, which be finds in nature, be may 
make the exthange—or he may make tt, if 
be wifh for a fpreading oak, where he finds a 
qwithered trunk. _ He ‘has no right,.we allow, 
to add a magnificent cafile—an impending rock 
——or a river, to adorn his Jore-ground. Thee 
are new features. But be may certainly break 
an ill-formed hillock; and fhovel the earth about 
him, as be pleafes, without offence, He may pull 
up a piece of awkward paling—be may throw 


down’ a cottage—be may even turn the courfe 


of 
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of a road, or a-river, a few yards on this 
fide, or that. _Thefe trivial alterations may 
greatly add to the beauty of bis compofition’; 
and yet they interfere not with the truth of 
portrait. Mo? of thefe. things may in fac 
be altered to-morrow; tho they difguft to- day. 
The road and the river, it is true,. keep their 
fration: but the change you defire, is fa trifling ; 
that the eye of truth can never. be offended ; 
tho the pitturefque ele may be exceedingly 
grat shed. There is a very, beautiful Scene 
on the banks of the Tay near Perth, which 
in compofition 1s correctly picture/que ; except 
only that the river, forming two parallel lines 
with the fides of the picture, enters the fore- 
ground at right angles. So offenfive a form 
could not. but injure the beauty of any land- 
feape. . Would the truth of portrait be injured, 
in painting this fubjet, if trees were planted 
to hide the deformity.; or a fmall turn. given 
to the river, to break it’s di Igupiing regu- 
larity ? 

The 


( wax ) 


A\Lbe. author means. not however to afer. tbe 


portraits, avd illuftrations: Be Aathbere IDEN 
as perfect examples of the principles. he hath 
Vaid down... tis a dificult matter for any 
artift (at leat, who does not claim asa’ pro- 
Sefional man) to reach his own ideas: What 
he reprofents will ever fall fort of what he 
imagines. With regard to fisures particiilarly, 


the author wifes to premife, that the rales 
laid down’ in the beginning Of. “tbe Second volunte 
(page 43, 8c.) are here” little ‘obferved. 
Thofe remarks were chiefly intented for works 
ina larger pyle. . Figures on fo mall afcale 
as thefe; are not capable of recetving charaéter. 
‘They are at bef only. what be calls sacl 
refque appendages. 

Befides, the reprefentations bere given have 
‘again fuftained a lofs by going through a tranf- 
lation.in Jo rough and unmanageable.a language, 
as that of brafs, and ‘aquafortis. The mode 
of etching chofen, is the newly invented one 
of aqua-tinta; which is certainly the foftef, 
and comes the neareft to the idea of drawing. 

But 
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But this sfpecies of etching itfelf, tho even 
managed by a mafterly hand, 1s fubjett to great 
inconveniences 3 efpectally when a large number 
of prints are taken from one plate. dt 4s 
impofible to make lights graduate as they 
ought—to keep difinces pure—and to give 
thofe.firong characterifiic. touches to. objects, 
which may be done with a brufh in drawing. 
Unavoidable defects however the candid will 
excufe; and may reft affured, that the author 
took all the pains be could, by ‘correcting the 
proofs, to make the plates, what be mifbed 


them. 
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VOL. I. 


for wood., read wood, 

for iz mature, read on nature. 

for cecafonalty, read or occafionally. 

for campus:, read campus. 

As to the improvement, Sc. This paragrapli is rathér 
too ftrongly expreffed. ‘Tho diftant mountains can- 
not be the objects of improvement ; deformities on a 
foreground are within a poffibility of being removed. 

for half ob/cured, read half concealed. 

for appear, read appeared. 

for where firft, read there firft. 

for, of form, read of foape. 


for entered another, read camé ts anothers 


pee emer 


for eye, (tho, read eye, tho. 

for falling, into, read falling into. 

for The founds of, read The found of. 

for, of this kind in its utmoft magnificence, read, of a whole 
lake refle&ing images at once. 

for above town, read above the town. 

This paflage is expreffed rather too firong. Nature’s 
colouring is fometimes, tho feldom, inharmonious. 

for are not found*, read are not found. 
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% VIEW of Warwick-caftle, from the 
, park; in which it’s conne@tion with 
the river, and ifland are reprefented, 


ane Vet ote be 
A fpecimen of the elegant mode, in which 
handles are adapted to 'Tufcan vafes; and the - 
awkward manner in which they are commonly 
affixed to thofe of modern conftruétion. 
a PAGE 


Po. Gon be. 


An explanation of the fhapes and lines of 
mountains. They are left unfhadowed, that 
their forms may be more confpicuous. 


Bi AGE 102. 
An illuftration of the appearance, which 


the fhores of a lake form, when feen from 
it’s furface, in a boat. The promontories, 


and bays, unlefs very large, lofe all their 
indentations; and the whole boundary of the 
lake. becomes a mere thread. 

When you ftand upon the shore, if your fitu- 
ation be, in any degree, elevated, the promon- 


tories appear to come forward; and all the 
indentations are. diftinct. 

Thefe two~modes‘of Viewing ‘may be com- 
pared by turning from this print to page 55, 
vol. IF; m which ‘is repreferited a lake ‘feen 
from the foore. This Yatter° mode~ of viewing 
a lake'ds gthérally the ‘moft pleafihg ; “unlefs 

ene indeéd 
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indeed the ftand be taken too high, which 


elevates the horizon too much. 


PA Goa 106. 


This print is meant to exemplify thofe 
beautiful .refle@ions, which are -fometimes 
formed on the furface of a lake; and bro- 
ken by it’s tremulous motion; as explained 


in page 107. 


Po AG ee 120. 


‘The contratted valley may be confidered as 
a fpecies of fore-ground. Thefe fcenes are 
generally decorated with a river; but fome- 
times only with a road. Of this latter kind is 
Middleton-dale, defcribed in the 212th page 
of the IId vol. 

The contratted valley is contrafted by the 
open, extended vale; a {cene of which kind is 


reprefented in the 41ft page of the Ifd vol. 


a 2 PAGE 


PUA ee rr. 


An illuftration of the effect of ight; which 


is fo great, as to give confequence even where 


there are no objects. A fetting fun; or a 
ftorm, (as here reprefented) are moft favourable 
to an exhibition of this kind. 


Poe Be ak 


This plan of Windermere is not geographi- 
cally exact; but enough fo to give the reader an 
idea of it’s fhape, and the fituation of the feveral 
places mentioned on it’s fhores. 


Bk ee cee 


This view of the middle part of Winder- 
mere, is taken from the grounds a little to 
the north of Bownefs. The diftance, as the 
reader will obferve from the plan, is com- 
pofed of that country, which fhoots away 
towards the fouth. The high grounds make a 

part 


CX J 
part of Furnefs-fell ; which is defcribed, in 
page 151, ftretching along the weftern fhores 
of the lake towards the north.—Below Fur- 
nefs-fell appear fome of the iflands of the lake, 
particularly the great ifland; which is the moft 
fouthern of ‘them, 


Poe) Gow Tbe, 


This is a view of that part of Furnefs- 
abbey, which is called the /chool; and which 
is one of the moft beautiful fragments of that 
elegant ruin. 


PA OE 171. 


An illuftration of that kind of wild country, 
‘of which we faw feveral inftances, as we en- 
tered Cumberland. In general, the mountains 
make the moft confiderable part of thefe {cenes. 
But when any of, them is furnifhed with a 
diftant view of a lake, the land{cape is greatly 
inriched. 


a 3 PAGE 


Be 187. 


This plan of Kefwick-lake means only to 
exprefs the general fhape of it; andthe relative 
fituation of it’s feveral parts. 


en igs. 


The character of that fort of rocky fcenery 
is here given, which is not uncommonly found 
on the banks of lakes, particularly of Kefwick 
lake; the fhores of which exhibit feveral in- 
ftances of thefe detached rocks. 


Po AY Gee 201. 


An illuftration of that fort of country, which ! 
compofes the narrower parts of the ftrarts of 
Borrodale. ‘They confift of rocky, or craggy 
mountains on each fide; with a ftréam, or, in 
fome parts, (where the ftream may be hid) a 
road, in the middle. But it is difficult to give 
any idea of thefe tremendous {cenes, in fo {mall 
a compafs, as they are here exhibited: for as 

their 


(vi) 

their terror confifts greatly in their immenfity, 
it is not eafy to perfuade the eye to conceive 
highly of their erandeur from thefe diminutive 
reprefentations.—Mr. Farrington has given us, 
on a larger fcale, a fine portrait, and I think, 
a very exact one, of the entrance into thefe 
{traits at the village of Grange. 


r aera E Zh: 


This print was intended to give fome idea of 
that kind of rocky fcenery, of which Gates- 
garth-dale 1s compofed. The clouds {weeping 
over the fummits of the rocks, which were 
reprefented in the firft edition, are left out 
here; as I found they cculd not eafily be 
exprefled. 


V-O.L UM:£...HT. 


Po A ae ae 41. 


N illuftration of that beautiful fpecies of 

land{cape, produced by an extenfive vale. 
Gradation is among the firft principles of pic- 
turefque beauty. A graduating light, a gradu- 
ating fhade, or a graduating diftance, are all 
beautiful. When the vale therefore does not 
exceed fuch a proportion, as is adapted to the 
eye, it is pleafing to fee it fading away gradu- 
ally, from the fore-ground, into the obfcurity 
of diftance. It prefents indeed only one uniform 
idea; which, tho often grand, is not generally 
fo pleafing, as the variety, and intricacy of a. 
country broken into parts, and yet harmoni- 
oufly combined. 


PAGE 
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This plan of Ullefwater, like the others, is 
not very exact; but enough fo, to give an idea 
of it’s general fhape, and. the. relative fituation 
of the feveral places on it’s fhores. 


PAGE £5 


This print illuftrates that kind of fcenery, 
which is prefented by Ullefwater. Itis, by no 
means, a portrait: but it gives fome idea of 
the view towards Patterdale, in which the 
rocky promontory on the left, and the two 
woody promontories on the right, are confpi- 
cuous features. 


Pa aE fom 

This view has more the air of Dacre-cattle, 
than of any of the other old caftles we met 
with: but it is chiefly introduced to fhew the 
beautiful effet which fome of thefe ruins had, 
when feen, under a gloomy: hemifphere, in- 


lightened by the rays of a fetting fun. 
PAGE 
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A view of Scaleby-caftle,:in which. the old 
tower, part of the walls, and the baftion, are » 
reprefented. 


Pea Gare 169. 


An illuftration of the force of contraft, ina 
piece of regular ground, bifected. 


POA GF 221. 


This print is meant to give fome idea of 
that kind of continuation of rocky fcenery, 
which is found at Matlock, along the banks 
of the Derwent. 
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This view of Dovedale, reprefents that beau- 
tiful fcene in a more naked ftate, than it is 
defcribed. The bare rock only is here’ re- 
prefented ; which the {peCator’s imagination 
mutt cloath with wood, to give it compleat 

beauty. 


xa) 
beauty.—The fact is, a little gain unluckily 
arifes from difmantling it periodically of it’s 
wood; and this drawing -was made, Jutt after 
the axe had been at work, 
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An illuftration of that kind of flat country 
which we meet with in Leicefterfhire. The 
horizon is generally bounded by a diftance, 
and yet feldom an extenfive one; as there is 
rarely a rifing ground, that can command it. 
The country is uninterefting, and. wants ad- 
ventitious objects to fet it off. If the diftance 
happen to be fpread with light under a dark 
cloud, it is a happy circumftance; and has a 
goodeffect. Sometimes, on the middle grounds, 
a gentle rife, adorned with a fpire; or a {hep- 
herd attending his flock, may relieve the eye. 
Such circdmftances are all we can expect, 
In defect of thefe, we muft be fatisfied with 
a few cattle on the fore-ground, which may 
turn the Jand/cape into an appendage; and give 
us one of the pictures of Coyp. 


PAGE 
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This print exhibits a comparifon between 
the lines of the horfe and the cow, as objects 
of picturefque beauty. 


gee Ug, oe aS 2555 


This exhibits the fame mode of comparifon 
between the bull, and the cow. 


Poe Ge 259. 


Thefe two prints are meant to explain the 
doctrine of grouping Jarger cattle. Two will 
hardly combine. ‘There is indeed no way of 
forming ¢wo into a group, but by uniting 
them, as they are reprefented in the former 
of thefe prints. If they ftand apart, what- 
ever their attitudes, or fituation may be, there — 
will be a deficiency. | 

But with three, you are almoft fure of a good 
group, except indeed they all ftand in the fame 
attitude, and at equal diftances. They generally 
however combine the moft beautifully, when 
two are united, and the third a little removed. 

Four introduce a new difficulty in grouping. 
Separate they would have a bad effect. Two, 

and 


( ow.) 
and two together would be equally bad. The 
only way, in which they will group well, is to 
unite three, as reprefented in the fecond of thefe 
prints, and to remove the fourth, 


PUA GE 261, 


Thefe two prints illuftrate the dotrine of 
grouping fmaller animals, as theep, goats, and 
deer. When they occupy: the fore-ground, 
as reprefented in the firft, they come under 
the fame rule of grouping,-as larger cattle: 
only a. greater number may be introduced. 
And. if the main body be larger, the fubordi- 
nate group mutt be fo of courte. 

If they be removed to a middle difiance, as 
reprefented in the other of thefe prints, the 
fubordinate group is of lefs confequence; and 
{till of lefs, the farther it recedes from the eye. 
‘The whole is only confidered as one body, 
blended, as-it-were, and fhadowed, or inlight- 
ened, with the ground: and it is enough, if 
regular, and difagreeable fhapes are avoided. | 
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‘YP EFORE we make any: obfervations on the 
B picturefque beauty of particular places, 

in our tour through England, it. may 
not be amifs to take a flight view of thofe great 
features of the country, on which it’s pictu- 
re{que beauty fo much depends. 


Almoft the whole of the wefern coaft is 
mountainous, and rocky: and, as it approaches 
Vous t Bees y the 
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the fea, it is often fcooped into large bays, and 
inlets, invironed by promontories. | 

On the eafern fide, the coaft confifts chiefly 
of low, flat, fandy fhores; from the mouth of 
the Thames, as far as Scarborough in York- 
fhire;, where the coaft firft becomes rocky. 
At this point, it deviates fo much from the 
general character, it has thus far maintained ; 
that the river Derwent, which rifes very near 
the fea, inftead of entering it directly, retires 
from it; and joins the Humber, at the dif- 
tance of forty. miles——From Scarborough 
the eaftern coaft aflumes the character of the 
weftern ; and is more or lefs rocky, as far as 
the Tweed. 7 


The fouthern coaft, lying between countries 
of fuch different characters, participates of 
both. 


Such is the general idea of the great dounda- 
ries of England. 


If we leave the coaft, and take a view of 
the internal parts of the country, we find the 
fouthern counties much varied with hill and 
dale. The wefern rather approach the moun- 
tainous character ; almoft the whole of Wales 

is 
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is in that ftyle of landfcape. But in the mid- 
land, and eaftern parts, we fcarce find any ele- 
vation that deferves to be mentioned: they are 
generally level ; till we arrive near the centre 
of the ifland. 

Tn Derbythire the firft mountainous coun- 
try begins. ‘There the high lands forming 
theméelves by degrees into a chain of moun- 
tains, direct their courfe towards the north- 
wett. They firft divide Lancafhire from York- 
fhire: then entering Weftmoreland, they fpread 
themfelves over the whole of that county, and 
‘a partof Cumberland. Again contracting them- 
felves into a chain, and forming the limits be- 
tween Cumberland, and Northumberland, they 
continue their courfe northward; and enter 
Scotland.—_—-It is in the various parts of this 
vaft combination of mountains, to which we 
may add thofe of Wales, that the admirers of 
the beautiful and fublime in Englith landfcape 
are chiefly gratified. 


There is another grand feature, which may 
be noticed in the internal parts of England; and 
that is, the vaft beds of chalk, which are found 
in various parts, 


B.2 A chalky 
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A chalky foil has indeed. not fo great an effect 
on the pidurefque form of a country, as rocks 
and mountains ; and yet it’s effect is not incon- 
fiderabie. _ It generally produces a peculiar ftyle 
of landfcape—an impoverifhed kind; without 
the grandeur of the rocky country ; or the chear- 


ful luxuriance of the fylvan. It runs out com- 


monly into wide, diffufive downs; {welling into 
frequent elevations. Thefe are it’s ufual cha- 
racters, where the chalk approaches neareft the 
furface: but as it runs at various depths ;_ it 
has, of courfe, in many places very little effect 
on landfcape. In the lower grounds, where the 
rains, through a fucceflion of ages, have wafhed 
the foil from the higher, you fee often a very 
luxuriant vegetation. 

The great central patria of chalk, if I may 
fo phrafe it, feems to be in the contiguous parts 
of Berkfhire, Wiltthire, Dorfetthire, and Hamp- 
fhire. From this vaft bed, three principal 
ridges of it extend. 

The firftleaving Berkshire, croffes the Thames ; 
and running northward through Buckingham- 
fhire, enters Bedfordthire, and ends about Dun- 
{table ; beyond which, chalk is never found. 
A fecond running eaftward, eceupies great 
part of Surrey; and turning near Dartford ,to 
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the fouth-eaft, continues in that direction, form- 
ing high grounds, till it meet the fea ‘abruptly 
at Dover. 

The third great ridge takes a more foutherly 
courfe, occupying a vaft tract, near eighty miles 
in length, tho fcarce any where above four miles 
broad, which is known by’ the name of the 


South-downs of Suffex. Ports-down may be 


confidered as a branch of this ridge. 
Befidés thefe three great ridges, it appears in 
a few other detached parts; but very rarely. 


Similar remarks might be made, with fome 
mr LD 3° 4 q . 

accuracy, on the effects, which other foils have 
on landfcape. But as thefe effects, are not fo 
ftriking’; I with not to appear refined. J fhall 
only: obferve in general, that the variety and 
intermixture of foils, and ftrata, in this ifland, 
are very great, 


From whatever caufe it proceeds, certain, I 
believe, it is, that this country exceeds moft 
countries in the variety of it’s picturefque beau- 


- ties.. I fhould not with to {peak merely as an 


Englifhman: the faffrages of many travellers, 
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and foreigners, of tafte, I doubt not, might be 
adduced. | 

In fome or other of the particular fhecies of 
landfcape, it may probably be excelled. Swit- 
zerland may perhaps exceed it in the beauty of 
it’s vallies, tho I believe they are there 
more cultivated; Germany, in it’s river- 
views ; and Italy, in it’s lake-fcenes. But if it 
yield to fome of thefe countries in particular 
beauties ; I fhould fuppofe, that on the whole, 
it tranfcends them all. It exhibits perhaps 
more variety of hill, and dale, and level ground, 
than is any where to be feen in fo {mall a com- 
pafs. It’s rivers affume every character, diffu- 
five, winding and rapid. It’s eftuaries, and 
coalt-views are varied, of courfe, from the 
form, and rockinefs of it’s thores. It’s moun- 
tains, and lakes, tho they cannot perhaps rival, 
as I have juftobferved, fome of the choice lakes 
of Italy—about Tivoli efpecially, where the 
moft perfe& models of this kind of landfcape are 
faid to be prefented ; are yet in variety, I pre- 
fume, equal to the lake-{cenery of any country. 


But befides the variety of it’s beauties, in 
fome or other of which it may be rivalled ; it 


pofleffes 
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poflefies fome beauties, which are peculiar to 
atfelf. 


One of thefe peculiar features arifes from the 
intermixture of wood and cultivation, which is 
found oftener in Englith land{cape, than in the 
Jandfcape of other countries: In France, «in 
Italy, in Spain, and.in, moft other places, cul- 
tivation, and wood have their feparate limits. 
Trees grow in detached woods; and cultivation 
occupies vast, unbounded common fields. . But 
in England, the cuftom of dividing property by . 
hedges; and of planting hedge-rows, fo uni- 
verfally prevails, that almoft wherever you have 
cultivation, there alfo you have wood, 

Now altho this regular intermixture produces 
often deformity on the nearer grounds; yet, at 
a diftance-it is the fource of great beauty. On 
the fpot, no doubt, and even in the firft dif- 
tances, the marks of the fpade, and the plough ; 
the hedge, and the ditch ; together with all:the 
formalities of hedge-row trees, and {quare di- 
vifions of property, are difgufting ina high de- 
gree. But when all thefe regular, forms are 
foftened. by diftance—when hedge-row trees 
begin to unite, and lengthen into ftreaks along 
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the horizon—when farm-houfes, and ordinary 
buildings lofe all their vulgarity of fhape, and 
are {cattered. about, in formlefs {pots, through 
the feveral parts of a diftance—it is inconceiva- 
ble what richnefs, and beauty, this mafs of de- 
formity, when melted together, adds to Jand- 
fcape. One vaft trad of wild, uncultivated 
country, unlefs either varied by large parts, or 
under fome peculiar. circumftances. of light, 
cannot produce the effe@t. Nor is it produced 
by unbounded traéts of cultivation; which, 
without the intermixture of wood. cannot give 
richnefs to diftance.—Thus Englith landfcape 
affords a fpecies of rich di iftance, which is rarely 
to be found in any other country.——You have 
likewife from this intermixture of wood and 
cultivation, the advantage of being fure to find 
a tree or two, on the foreground, to adorn any 
beautiful view you may meet with in the diftance. 


Another peculiar feature in the landfcape of 
this country, arifes from the great quantity of 
Englith oak, with which it abounds. The 
oak of no country has equal beauty: nor does 
any tree anfwer all the purpofes of fcenery fo 
well, The oak is the nobleft ornament of a 

| fore- 
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fore-ground; fpreading, from fide to fide, it’s 
tortuous branches ; and foliage, rich with fome 
autumnal tint. In a diftance alfo it appears 
with equal advantage ; forming itfelf into beau- 
tiful clumps, varied more in fhape; and per- 
haps more in colour, than the clumps of any 
other tree. The pine of Italy has it’s beauty, 
hanging over the broken’ pediment of fome 
ruined temple. ‘The chefnut of Calabria is con- 
fecrated by adorning the fore-grounds of Sal- 
vator.”. Theelm, the ath, and the beech, have 
all their refpeétive beauties: but no tree in the 


foreft is adapted to all the purpofes of landfcape, 
like Englith oak, 


Among the peculiar features of Englith land-~ 
{cape, may be added the embellifhed garden, 
and park-{fcene. In other countries the environs 
of great houfes are yet under the direction of 
formality. The wonder-working hand of art, 
with it’s regular cafcades, {pouting fountains, 
flights of terraces, and other atchievements, 
hath {till pofleflion of the gardens of kings, and 
princes. In England alone the model of nature 
is adopted. 

This 
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‘This is a mode of fcenery intirely of the fylvan 
kind. As we feek among the wild works of 
nature for the fublime, we feck here for: the 
beautiful: and where there is a variety of lawn, 
wood, and water ; and thefe naturally combined ; 
~ and not too much decorated with buildings, 
nor difgraced by fantaftic ornaments ; we find a 
{pecies of landfcape, which no country, but 
England, can difplay in fuch perfection: not 
only becaufe this juft tafte in decoration pre- 
vails no where elfe; but alfo, becaufe no where 
elfe are found fuch proper materials. ‘ The 
want of Englifh oak, as we have juft obferved, 
can never be made up, in this kind of land{cape 
efpecially. Nor do we any where find fo clofe 
and rich a verdure. An ealy {well may, every 
where, be given to ground: but it cannot every 
where be covered with a velvet turf, which con- 
ftitutes the beauty of an embellifhed lawn, 


The moifture, and vapoury heavinefs of our 
atmofphere, which produces the rich verdure 
of our lawns ; gives birth alfo to another pecu- 
liar feature in Englith landfcape—that obfcurity, 
which is often thrown over diftance. In warmer 
climates efpecially, the airis purer. Thofe mitts 
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and vapours which fteam from the ground at 
night*, are difperfed with the morning-fun. 
Under Italian fkies very remote objects are feen 
with great diftinctnefs. And this mode of. vi- 
fion, no doubt, has it’s beauty; as have all the 
works, and all the operations of nature.—But, 
at beft, this is only one mode of vifion. . Our 
grofler atmofphere (which likewife ‘hath it’s 
{eafons of purity) exhibits various modes; fome 


* The author of the Englifh review, in March laft, finds 
great fault with this paflage, as a very unpbilofopbical account 
of the defcent of vapours 1 take this opportunity therefore, 
(which indeed before I had thought unneceflary) to caution 
my readers not to expe any philofophical,accounts at all in 
the following papers, (unlefs exprefly marked as fuch), but 
merely defcriptions of satural appearances. In the prefent 
cafe, no appearance of nature is more common, than that of 
fogs, and milts fpreading themfelves, in an evening, from 
the furface of the ground; and rifing up the fides of hills, 
like the vapours of a boiling cauldron; to which the word 
Steaming, I thought, would naturally lead the reader’s con- 
ception. 

The following obfervations are certainly fair objeds of 
¢riticifm, where they treat of the embellished fcenes of art— 
of the beauties of nature—of piétures—ruins—forms of all 
kinds—~and of the application of the rules of painting to the 
natural face of a country: but difquifitions on the defcent of 
vapours, or other philofophical fubjeéts, are forclbh to the 
defign of the book. 


of 
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of which are in theméelves more beautiful, than 
the moft diftin@ vifion. 

The feveral degrees of obfcurity, which the 
heavinefs of: our atmofphere gives to land{cape, 
may be reduced to three—bazinefs, mifts, and 
fogs. 

Hazinefs juft adds that light, grey tint—that 
thin, dubious veil, which is often beautifully 
fpread over landfcape. It hides nothing. It 
only fweetens the hues of nature—it gives a 
confequence to every common object, by giving 
it a more indiftinét form—it corrects the glare 
of colours—it foftens. the harfhnefs of lines; 
and above all, it throws over the face of land- 
{cape that harmonizing tint, which blends the 
whole into unity, and repofe. 

Mift goes farther. It fpreads {till more ob- 
{curity over the face of nature. As hazinefs 
foftens, and adds a beauty perhaps to the cor- 
rvecteft form of landfcape; mift is adapted to 
thofe landfcapes, in which we want to hide 
much; to foften more; and to throw many 
parts into a greater diftance, than they naturally 
occupy. ou 

Even the fog, which is the higheft degree of 
a grofs atmofphere, is not without it’s beauty in 
land{cape ; efpecially in the mountain-{cenes, 

which 
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which are fo much the objects of the following 
remarks. When partial, as it often.is, the 
effe& is grandeft. When fome vaft promon- 
tory, iffuing from a cloud of vapour, with which, 
all it’s upper parts are blended, fhoots into a 
lake; the imagination is left at a lofs to dif- 
cover, whence it comes, or to what height it 
afpires. The effect rifes with the obfcurity, 
and the view is fometimes wonderfully great. 


To thefe ae features, which are, in a 
great degree, peculiar to the landfcape of Eng- 
land, we may laftly add another, of the artificial 
kind—the ruins of abbeys; which, being natu- 
ralized to the foil, might indeed, without much 
impropriety, be claffed among it’s natural beau- 
tics" 

Ruins are commonly divided into two kinds ; 
caftles, and abbeys. Of the former few coun- 


tries perhaps can produce fo many, as this ifland ; 


for which various caufes may be afligned.. The 
feudal fyftem, which lafted long in England, 
and was carried high, produced a number of 
ca{tles in every part. King Stephen’s ‘reign 
contributed greatly to multiply them. And in” 
the northern counties; the continual wars with 


Scotland” 
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Scotland had the fame effec. Many of thefe 


buildings, now fallen’ into decay, remain ob- 

jects of great beauty. 

_ * In the ruins of caftles however, other coun- 
tries may compare with ours. But in the re- 

mains of abbeys no country certainly can. 

Where popery prevails, the abbey is ftill in- 
tire and inhabited ; and of courfe lefs adapted to 
land{cape. ° 

But it is the mode of architecture, which 
gives fuch excellence to thefe*ruins. The 
Gothic ftyle, in which they are generally com-= 
pofed, is, Iapprehend, unrivalled among foreign 
nations; and may be called a peculiar feature 
in Englifh land{cape. 

Many of our ruins have been built in what is 
often called the Saxon ftyle. This is a coarfe, - 
heavy mode of architecture; and feldom affords 
a beautiful ruin. In general, the Saxon pre- 
vails moft in the northern counties; and the 
Gothic in the fouthern: tho each divifion of 
the kingdom affords fome inftances of both: 
and in many we find them mixed. 

‘What we call Saxon architeCture feems to 
have been the awkward imitation of Greek, and 
Roman models. What buildings of Roman 
origin were left in England, were probably 
- dé= 
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| deftroyed by the ruthlefs Saxon in his early 


ravages. Afterwards, when Alfred the great, 
having eftablifhed government, and religion, 
turned his view to arts, we are told he was 
obliged to fend to the continent for architects. 
In what fpecies of archite€ture the buildings of 
this prince were compofed, we know not: but 
probably in a purer ftyle, than what we now 
call Saxon; as Alfred lived nearer Roman 
times ; and perhaps poffefled in his own coun- 
try fome of thofe beautiful models, which might 
have efcaped the rage of his anceftors. Even 
now, amidft all, that heavinefs, and barbarifm, 
which we call Saxon, it is not difficult to trace 
fome features. of Roman origin. Among the 
ruins of Brinkburn abbey, between Rothbury, 
and Warkworth, in Northumberland, we dif- 
cover in fome parts even Roman elegance. 

This {pecies of architeQure is fuppofed to 
have continued, till the time of the crufades ; 
when a new {tyle of ornament at leaft, fantaftic 
in the higheft degree, began to appear. Itforms 
a kind of compofite with the Saxon; and hath 
been called by fome antiquarians the Saracenic : 
tho others difallow the term. Many ruins of - 
this kind are {till exifting. 

The 
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The, Englith architect however: began, by 
degrees, to ftrike out a new mode of architec 
ture for himfelf ; without fearching the conti) 
nent for models. This is called the Gothic; 
but for what reafon, it is hard to fay: for the 
Goths, who were never in England, had been 
even forgotten, when it was invented ; which 
was about the reign of Henry II. It is befides 
found no where, I believe, but. in England; 
except in fuch parts of France, as were in pof- 
feffion of the Englith. 

In this beautiful {pecies of architecture. the 
antiquarian points out three periods. 

When it firft appeared, the round Saxon arch 
began to change into the pointed one; and the 
fhort, clumfy pillar began to clufter; but ftill 
the Saxon heavinefs in part prevailed. Salif- 
bury-cathedral, which was finifhed about the 
year 1250, is generally confidered as a very 
pure fpecimen of the Gothic, in it’s firft, and 
ruder form. , 

By degrees improvements in architecture were 
introduced. ‘The eaft-window being inlarged, 
was trailed over with beautiful fcrawl-work ; 
while the cluftered-pillar began to increafe in’ 
height, and elegance; and to arch, and ramify’ 
along the roof. In fhort, an intire new mode 
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of architecture, purely Britifh, was introduced, 
The grandeur of the Roman—the heavinefs of 
the Saxon+—-and the grotefque ornament of the 
Saracenic, were all equally relinguifhed. An 
airy lightnefs pervaded the whole; and orna- 
ments of a new invention took place. The 
cathedral of York, and part of Canterbury, 
among many others, are beautiful examples of 
this-period of Gothic architecture. 

About the time of the later Henries, the lat 
period began to obtain; in the archite@ture of 
which the flat, ftone roof, anda variety of difs 
ferent ornaments were the chief characteriftics: 
Of this inriched ftyle King’s \collegé chapel in 
Cambridge, : and Henry VII's at Weftminfter, 
ate two of the moft elegant examples. The 
flat, {tone roof is generally, even. at this day, 
confidered, as a wonderful effort of art. It is 
faid, that Sir Chriftopher Wren himfelf could 
not conceive it. He would fay, ‘“ Tell mé 
** where to place the firft ftone; and I will 
** follow it with a fecond.” 

This ftyle is’ generally confidered as the pers 
feGtion of Gothic architecture. I own, it rather 
appears to me the decline of the art. The or- 
haments fo affectedly introduced, and patched 
on; as the rofe and portcullis in King’s college 
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chapel, have not, in my eye, the beauty of 
the middle ftyle; in which every ornament 
arifes naturally from the feveral members of the 
building ; and makes a part of the pile itfelf: 
Wor has the flat roof, with all it’s ornaments, 
in my opinion, the fimplicity and beauty of the 
ribbed, and pointed one. 

Abbeys formerly abounded fo much in Eng- 
land, that a delicious valley could fearce be 
found, in which one of them was not ftationed. 
The very fites of many of thefe-ancient edifices 
are now obliterated by the plough; yet ftill fo 
many elegant ruins of this kind are left ; that 
they may be called, not only one of the pecu- 
liar features of Englifh landfcape; but may be 
ranked alfo among it’s moft picturefque beau 
ties. 


May 28th, 1772, 


WN the following tour we meant to travel the 
A weftern road, through Oxfordfhire, War- 
wickfhire, Staffordfhire, Chefhire, and Lanca- 
fhire, into Weftmoreland, and Cumberland: 
where we propofed to make the lakes, and 
mountains the chief objects of our attention ; 
and to return through Yorkfhire, Derbyshire, 
Leicefterfhire and Northamptonthire. 


We croffed firft into the great Bath road, 
through Kingfton, in Surrey, over Hounflow- 
heath ; which is a dead flat, together with the 
country around it. You feem to be always in 
the center of a circle of four or five miles in 
diameter. This flat is alittle relieved by a view 
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of the towers of Windfor-caftle, rifing at the 
diftance of three or four miles on the left; but 
it is no very confiderable objeét from the road. 


. About the twenty-fourth ftone the eye begins 
to get a little out of the circle; breaking from 
it into the country: but it can yet make only 
fhort excurfions. 


The firft ftriking {cenery, is the woody-bank 
of Taplow; which, hanging over the Thames; 
and crowned with Cliefden-houfe, feated loftily 
among the higheft woods, makes a grand ap- 
pearance. 


On the road towards Henly, the views, 
which may be called firft difances, ate not/un- 
pleafing. They confift of little knolls, in va- 
rious fhapes, covered with beech. 


The new road down Henly-hill is a noble 
work. From the /ower grounds (when the 
work was new, and the chalk was continually 
fhivering from the top) it had the whimfical 
appearance of a vaft fheet of water. 

Henly 
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Henly lies pleafantly at the bottom of woody 
hills, on the banks of the Thames: but the 
chalk burfting every. where from the foil,: is 
difagreeable. When a white fpot has a mean- 
ing, asin a wicket, ora feat, if it be only a 
{pot, it may often have a good effect ; but when 
it forces itfelf on the eye in large unmeaning 
patches, it never fails to difturb the landfcape. 


From Henly we ftill continued among wceody 


hills ; but they became more detached, and un- 


pleafing, Before we reached. Nettlebed, the 
road pafied through a. beechen-grove, which 
lafted about a mile; and on our leaving it, we 
were prefented with extenfive diftances. Thefe 
roads have all been made ata great expence, as 


they are frequently cut through chalky hills. 


From, Benfington the rifing grounds on, the 
left, along the Thames, at a fecond diftance, 
give fome little beauty to the off-ikip, aS, far.as 
Dorchefter. From thence to Oxford the nae 
grows. more flat and unpleafant ; running fome- 
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4 
times into common fields, and fometimes inte 
barren waftes. 


The village of Nuneham, through which the 
road pafies, was built by Lord Harcourt for his 
cottagers; and with that regularity, which per- 
haps gives the moft convenience to the dwell- 
ings of men. For this we readily relinquith 
the picturefque idea. Indeed I queftion, whe- 
ther it were poffible for a fingle hand to build a 
picturefque village. Nothing contributes more 
to it, than the various ftyles in building, which 
refult from the different ideas of different peo- 
ple. When all thefe little habitations happen 
to unite harmonioufly; and to be connected with 
the proper appendages of a village—a winding 
road—a number of fpreading trees—a rivulet 
with a bridge—and a fpire, to bring the whol¢ 
to an apex ;—the village is compleat. 


Nuneham-houfe ftands a little out of the 
London road, about fix miles from Oxford. 
The old family-feat of Stanton-Harcourt, where 
Pope, and Gay led the mufes, is now a deferted 
tuin. It’s fituation was vile, compared with 

that 
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that of the prefent houfe; which commands, 
from a rifing ground, an extenfive profpect over 
all the intervening flat, as far as the towers of 
Oxford. In another direGtion it overlooks the 
windings of the Thames towards Abingdon. 
Thefe grand views, terminated by the Berk- 
fhire hills, and other rifing grounds, compofe 
the diftance ; and are prefented from different 
places around the houfe; particularly from a 
terrace, which extends at leaft a mile. The 
accompaniment alfo of noble trees on the fore- 
ground {ets off the diftant {cenery to great ad- 
vantage, 

One of the moft ftriking features in thefe 
{cenes, is the parith-church, which was de- 
figned by Mr, Stuart in the form of a Grecian 
temple of the Ionic order. 

Weare the lefs able however to fpeak with 
any precifion of the beauty of thefe views, as a 
wet evening prevented our examining them, as 
we could have withed, 

The houfe is fitted up ufefully, and elegantly ; 
as if intended rather for comfort, than oftenta- 
tion. ‘The pictures feem, in general, a well- 
chofen colleGtion. But we had neither time, 
nor light to examine them thoroughly. 
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And’ yet this'is not f6°difadvantageous 4 cir. 
cumftance, as it may appear. A diftin@ion 
may be made between the furniture- picture, and 
the cabinet one. The furniture- picture fhould 
have it’s full effe@ as a whole. The conipofition 
efpecially, the diffribution of light, and the 
harmony of colouring, fhould be well underftood. 
Thefe things will owe it value, by pleafing the 
eye in a tranfient, unexamined view; tho it 
may not fo well bear a nicer {crutiny ——And 
indeed in forming a judgment of fuch a picture 
a curfory eye may form the beft. It is not 
under the fafcination, and delufion, which the 
detail of a ftudied pi€ture may throw over it: 
but judges freely of it’s general effec. At the 
fame time, a picture, which does not thus for- 
cibly ftrike the eye at once, may yet well re- 
ward an accurate examination ; and indeed may 
be in itfelf a more valuable picture: the parts 

may be more excellent; the expreffon, the grace, 
the drawing, and local colouring. But what- 
ever excellences fuch a picture may poffefs, if it 
co not pleafe at fight ; it {eems fitter for a paint- 
ers chamber, or a curious cabinet, than for a 
faloon, or a drawing-room. 

Among the pictures, in this colleGtion, which 
farticularly pleafed the eye at fight, were two 

beg- 
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beggars by Murillo—fome figures reprefenting 
night by Caftelli—a Jandfcape by Daker sand 
another by Ruifdael. 

Here are two or three hiftories by Pouffin, 
which having turned black with age, leave us 
to regret, that fo able a mafter, tho he was 
never perhaps an excellent colourift, fthould 
have been {fo little acquainted with the nature of 
colours. The Flemifh {chool, in general, ftem 
to have had the beft preparations. But it might 
ftill perhaps be ufeful in painting, if the nature 
of pigments could be brought more to a cer- 
tainty ;, fo that the painter, like the apothe- 
cary, might have a found difpenfatory to dire& 
his practice. 


To enter into an examination of the {feveral 
buildings, chapels, halls, libraries, pictures, 
and gardens of Oxford, would have engaged us 
in too great a work. We left Oxford therefore 
behind; and proceeded to Woodftock.—The 
road ftill continues through a flat country. It 
may be called a kind of cultivated drearinefs. _ 


The ° 


The heavinefs and enormity of Blenheim- 
caftle have been greatly criticized: perhaps too 
feverely. We may be too much bigotted te 
Greek, and Roman architeGture*, It was 
adapted often to local convenience. Under an 
Italian fun, for inftance, it was of great impor- 
tance to exclude warmth, and give a current ta 
air. The portico was well adapted to this pur- 
pofe. 

A flavifh imitation alfo of antique orna- 
ments may be carried into abfurdity. When 
we fee the fkulls of oxen adorning a heathen 
temple, we acknowledge their propriety, But 
it is rather unnatural to introduce them in a2 
chriftian church ; where facrifice would be an 
offence, : 

We are fettered alfo too much by orders, 
and proportions. The ancients themfelves paid 
no fuch clofe attention to them. Our modern 
code was collected by average calculations from, 
their works; by Sanfovino particularly, and 


* In the following obfervations on Greek and Roman ar- 
chitecture, I am much indebted to Mr. Lock. 
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Palladio, But if thefe modern legiflatots of the 
art had been obliged to produce precedents ; 
they could not have found any two buildings 
among the remains of ancient Rome, which 
were exactly of the fame proportions. 

I would not, by any means, with to thaké 
off the wholfome reftraint of thofe laws of art; 
which have been made rules; becaufe they weré 
firtt reafons, All I mean is, to apologize for 
Vanbrugh. For tho it may be difficult to pleafe 
in any other form of architecture, than what wé 
fee in daily ufe: yet in an art, which has not 
nature for it’s model, the mind recoils with dif> 
dain at the idea of an exclufive fyftem. The 
Greeks did not imagine, that when they had 
invented a good thing, the faculty was exhautfts 
ed ; and incapable of producing another. Where 
thould we have admired, at this day, the 
beauty of the Ionic order; if, after the Doric 
had been invented, it had been confideréd as 
the ne plus ultra of art; and every deviation 
from it’s proportions reprobated as barbarous 
innovatidns? Vanbrugh’s attempt therefore 
feems to have been an effort of genius: and if 
we can keep the imagination apart from the five 
orders, we muft allow, that he has created a 


magnificent whole ; which is invefted with an air 
of 
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of grandeur, feldom feen in a more regular ftyl@ 
of building. It’s very defects, except a few 
that are too glaring to be overlooked, give 
it an appearance of fomething beyond com 
mon; and as it is furrounded with great ob- 
jects, the eye is ftruck: with the whole, and 
takes the parts upon truft. What made Van- 
brugh ridiculous, was, his applying to {mall 
houfes, a ftyle of architecture, which could not 
poffibly fucceed, but ina largeone. .In a fmall 
houfe, where the grandeur of a whole cannot be 
attempted, the eye is at leifure to contemplate 
parts, and meets with frequent occafion of dif. 
guilt. 

This immenfe pile ftands in the middle of an 
extenfive park. The fituation is, in general, 
flat. A lawn, proportioned to the houfe, {preads 
in front; and, at the diftance of about half a 
mile, meets an abrupt valley, which winds 
acrofs the park. The fides of this valley are 
fhagged with well-grown wood. At the bot- 
tom ran once a penurious ftream; over which, 
directly oppofite to the caftle, is thrown a 
magnificent bridge, confifting of a fingle arch ; 
intended chiefly to make an eafy communication 
between the two fides of the valley. 

About 


new-modelled by the ingenious Mr. Brown, 
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‘About half a mile beyond this arch is reared a 
triumphal column ; which, tho much criticized, 
I own, gives me no offence; but rather feems 
to carry on the idea of grandeur. ‘The top is 
crowned with the ftatue of the duke of Marl 
borough; and the pedeftal is infcribed—not 
indeed with the ter{nefs of a Roman altar—but 
with the lefs claflical, tho more honourable de- 
tail of an aGt of parliament; granting the manor 
of Woodftock to the duke for his eminent fer- 
vices. 

All. this. fcenery before the caftle, is now 


who has given a fpecimen of his art, in-a no- 
bler ftyle, than he has commonly difplayed. 
His works are generally pleafing ; but here they 
are great. 
About a mile below the houfe, he has thrown 
acrofs the valley, a maffy head; which forms 
the rivulet into a noble lake, divided by the 
bridge, (which now appears properly with all 
the grandeur of accompaniments) into two very 
extenfive pieces of water. Brown himfelf ufed 
to fay, ‘* the Thames would never forgive 
** what he had done at Blenheim.” And 
every {pectator muft allow, that, on entering the 
Brat gate from Woodftock, the whole of this 
_ dcenery, 
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écenery, (the caftle, the lawn, the woods, and 
the lake feen together,) makes one of the grand 
eft burfts, which art perhaps ever difplayed. 

The fcenery delw the bridge is the moft 
beautiful part. ‘The water here takes the form 
of a bay, running up into a wooded country ; 
and feveral light fkiffs at anchor, imprefs the 
idea. ‘The bay appears totally land-locked, and 
the ground falls eafily into it in every part. 

Behind the houfe, the improved grounds . 
confit, (in Mr. Brown’s ufual ftyle,) of a belt, 
as it is called, incircling a portion of the park. 
In this part grandeur gives way to beauty; ex- 
cept where the walk traverfes the fide of the 
bay. Here the great idea is ftill extended ; and 
the banks of the Wye fcarce exhibit more roman- 
tic fcenes, than are here difplayed in the level 
plains of Oxfordfhire. The walk carried us 
along the fide of one woody precipice, fevered 
from another, by an expanfe of water, which 
no Englifh river could furnith. 

Of this fituation every advantage is taken, 
which could add variety to grandeur. In one 
part, the oppofite woody fhore is {een alone, 
fpreading before the eye in a vaft profufion of 
woody fcenery. In another part it appears ac- 
companied with the lake: and fometimes, it is 


only 
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only received in catches, through the woods of 
the fore-ground, which are generally compofed 
of lofty oak. 

Tn the midit of thefe great ideas, the fcene was 
not improved by {éveral little patches of flowers, 
and flowering fhrubs, artificially difpofed, and 
introduced ; which fhewed the hand of art to 
have been ftraying, where the imagination would 
with to be ingrofied by the grand exhibition of 
fimplicity, and nature. But when we faw 
thefe fcenes, the work was new. ‘Time has 
now probably blended all thefe littlenefies into 
an harmonious mixture with the grander parts. 
The mereft fhrub may be a companion to the 
oak without offence. The offence arifes only 
from the artificial difpofition. i 

In the houfe our curiofity was chiefly confined 
to the pictures—thofe of Reubens efpecially ; 
whofe works are here in greater excellence, -and 
profufion, than in any colleétion in England. 
Many days would be infufficient to examine 
them fully. We had time only to mark their 
general effect. 

Reubens’s family, by himfelf, confifting -of 
three figures as large as the life, is a laboured 

piece ;.- 
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piece; and yet full of {pirit.. The compof 
tion, colouring, and harmony of the whole; 
are excellent. I fhould not fcruple my fufs 
frage in ranking this as the firft family-picture 
in England. The chaft fimplicity of the 
Cornaro family. * perhaps might be excepted: 
I have examined, with great attention, the 
famous family-picture at Wilton. In’ that 
celebrated work the parts are fine, fome of 
them extraordinarily fo; but the wole is ill- 
managed. Here the eye is not ingroffed by 
any particular, but is filled and fatisfied with 
the whole; and yet may range with pleafure 
over the parts. 

The Sz/enus alfo. is a finifhed piece; and 
a very noble effort of Rubens’s genius, when — 
let loofe among ideal beings, in which it de< 
lighted. 

The Holy-family feems either to be damaged ; 
or to have wanted Reubens’s laft hand. It is 
flat; and poffeffes little of the mafter’s fire, 
except in the old woman’s head. 

The Andromeda, by Rubens, is a very fine 
figure. 


* In Northumberland-Houfe, by Titian. 
Lot 
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Lot leaving Sodom, is a noble work alfo, by 
the fame mafter. In the colouring of this pic- 


ture there is a peculiar glow. In compofition 
it is lefs happy. 
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ROM Woodftock we proceeded to Chapel- 
houfe, in our way to Warwick. 

Our firft ftage was barren of beauty. Lord 
Shrewfbury’s on the right, which appears to 
ftand at the end of an extenfive plantation, and 
has much the air of a nobleman’s manfion, 
continues long in view, and is almoft the only 
object that engages the eye. But the unifor- 
mity of the woods, at a diftance, is difpleaf- 
ing. 


From Chapel-houfe the road leads through 
a hilly, unpleafant country. The hills are 
neither cloathed with wood; nor varied with 
broken ground—but are mere heavy lumps 
of earth ; and the whole a barren profpet. If 
mean barren only in a picturefque light; for 
it affords good pafturage; and is covered with 
2 herds 
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herds of cattle; and a beautiful breed of fheep, 
with filken fleeces, and without horns. 

And yet, among thefe hills, the vallies are 
fometimes pleafing. Long Compton, confift- 
ing of a number of thatched cottages, winds 
pleafantly along the bottom of one of them: 
and the fituation of Mr. Sheldon’s at scdhtdosamy 
park feems agreeable. 


As we enter Warwickfhire, near Shipfton 
upon Stour, the hills diminifh into  rifing 
grounds ; and,a bleak country changes into a 
woody one. ‘The foil changes alfo from a deep 
clay into a gravelly, red loam; fprinkled with 
beautiful pebbles. The road leads generally 
through pleafant lanes; leaving on the right 
the village of Keinton, and Edge-hill, where 
the unfortunate Charles firft tried his fuccefs 
in arms. 


As we approach Warwick, the country 
becomes fo flat, that the towers of the caftle 
make little appearance at a diftance. 


Warwick 
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Warwick contains many beautiful objets. 
The church is an elegant Gothic ftru@ture. A 
confiderable part of it was lately burnt: but it 
is rebuilt with great fymmetry. 

Connected with the church is\a curious 
chapel; decorated in the richeft Gothic .tafte. 
It is the repofitory of many of the chiefs of 
the houfe of Warwick. Among them lies, 
under a {plendid monument, the celebrated 


Dudley, earl of Leicefter. 


The Seffions-houfe, and the Town-houfe, 
are both elegant buildings; efpecially the 
former. ! 


The Priory, fituated rather without the 
town, is capable of being made a pleafing {cene. 
Little of the old ftruGure remains; and what 
is left, is converted into a dwelling-houfe. It 
ftands more elevated than monaftic buildings 
ufually did; the ground falling from it, tho 
gently, in almoft every direction. It’s pre- 
¢in¢ts contain about fix or feven acres, circum- 
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{cribed by a fkreen of lofty wood. Beyond this 
the towers of Warwick caftle, and other objects 
are under command.—We can only however 
admire the beauty of the objects; and the little 
advantage that hath been taken of them. 


But the great ornament of Warwick, is the 
caftle. This place, celebrated once for it’s 
ftrength, and now for it’s beauty, ftands on a 
gentle rife, in the midft of a country on the 
whole rather flat. ~The river Avon wathes 
the rock, from which it’s walls rife perpen- 
dicularly; and from which the caftle itfelf 
cannot eafily be diftinguifhed. You fee it’s 
grand foundation to moft advantage from the 
windows of the great hall; from which you 
look down a confiderable height, upon the 
river. 

This caftle having appeared in the different 
Capacities, firft of a fortrefs, and afterwards 
of a county-jail ; was at laft converted by one 
of it’s noble proprietors, into a habitable man- 
fion. The old form is ftill preferved ; ‘at leaft 
it may be every where traced; and each ad- 


dition is in fymmetry with what is left. 
: The 


pen 
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The old entrance is ftill in ufe. A bridge 


is thrown over the ditch, and leads into the 
inner area of the caftle, through a grand tur- 
rited gate. This gate is placed in the middle 
ofa curtain; at the extremities of which ftand 
two towers, known by the names of Guy's, 
and Cefar’s. 

On entering this venerable gate; and furvey- 
ing, from it’s inner arch, the area or court of 
the caftle, which contains about an. acre; you 
fee the ground-plot, and plan of the whole 
fortrefs. On the left -is the habitable part. 
In front rifes a woody mount, probably artifi- 
cial; where formerly ftood the citadel. The 
area itfelf is covered with.turf, and furrounded 
by a broad gravel walk, as a coach-ring: and 
the whole is incompaffed by a wall, adorned 
with towers, and other mural projections ; 
which. being covered with ivy, catch little 
breaks of light, and often make a picturefque 


appearance. 


The houfe is grand, and convenient: the 


rooms, fpacious, and comfortable. Some of the 


offices, particularly the kitchen, appear as if 
they were hewn out of the folid rock, on 
which the caftle is founded. 
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. The. garden confifts only..of a few acres ; 
and is Jaid out by Brown in a clofe walk, 
which winds. towards the river; and, fome- 
what awkwardly, reverts into itfelf; taking 
no notice, except in one fingle point, of the 
noble pile it invefts. 

The armour, and tilting {pear of the cele~ 
brated Guy, earl of Warwick, a rib of the dun 
cow, and other monuments of the prowefs of 
that hero, are fhewn at the porters lodge. 
Thefe remains, (tho fictitious, no doubt), are 
not improper appendages of the place; and give 
the imagination a kind of tinge, which throws 
an agreeable, romantic colour on all the veftiges 
of this venerable pile. 


Since thefe remarks were made, Warwick- 
caftle hath received great improvement. The 
whole houfe hath undergone a thorough re- 
pair; and hath been intirely new-=furnithed, in 
a ftyle {uitable to the magnificence of the place. 
But it’s richeft furniture is a choice colle@ion 
of portraits by Rubens, and Vandyke. 

The ancient baronial caftle was a fort of 
infulated, independent ftate. Compleat in it~ 
felf, it fcorned any connection with the coun- 

try. 
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try. A view over it’s own broad ditch, was 
all the view it defired. Thus Warwick-caftle 
was. circum{cribed ; and tho paramount of 
the country around, could {earce command 
an’ acre.'beneath . it’s’ walls. ‘Brown’s garden, 
it is true, was a paltry work: but Brown 
muft have been more than an Archimedes, 
if he could have done any thing without {pace 
to ftand on. 

it was the firft bufinefs therefore of the 
prefent proprietor to get fpace—his next; to 
improve it. 

As you enter the garden from’ the’ ijaner 
court of the cattle, you are led along’a {pa- 
cious gravel-walk, through an ‘open’ grove, 
to the green-houfe, a plain {tone building, 
80 feet in length 


when a grand burft of 
country opens fuddenly to the view. 

‘The eye is carried down a {teep lawn, about 
a quarter of a mile, with woods on each fide; 
over which, on the left, appear the towers of 
the caftle. At the bottom of the lawn is a 
grand curve of the Avon, at leait 300 feet 
broad; and: beyond it, the ground, tho in 
faé&t rather flat on the nearer banks of the 
river, appears immediately to rife on both 
fides ; forming a gentle dip between them. 
The 
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The hill on the left, called Lodge-hill, is 
covered with wood, and much higher than 
the other. It is, in faGt, one of the banks 
of the river, which are here very fteep and 
lofty. Near it’s fummit, a keeper’s lodge, 
among the trees, has a good effect: And at it’s 
bottom, a bridge, feen over the lower grounds 
of the intervening park, juft marks the courfe 
of the river. Thefe are the middle grounds of 
the view, at the diftance of about a mile 
from the green-houfe. The remote diftance 
is compofed of an irregular, and varied line 
of the Clent, Ilmington, and Malvern hills, 
The whole is a compofition fufficiently cor- 
rect for the pencil; and is happily united. 
in one fcene with the lawn, which is the 
fore-ground, by the trees on both fides, mjx- 
ing with thofe of the country. At the dif- 
tance, from which the bridge is feen, the 
eye cannot judge of it’s importance: but 
on the {pot it appears a very magnificent arch 
of hewn-ftone, above an hundred feet wide. 
Except this bridge, and the lodge, both of 
which are neceffary in themfelves, as well 
as happily, and fortuitoufly, introduced, there 
is no. other artificial objet throughout the 
whole view. This chaftity of defign is. plea- 
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fing. Nothing difturbs the eye more in con~ 
templating a grand fcene, than a multiplicity 
of glaring temples, and pavilions.—In the 
retrofpect of this view, the towers of the 
caftle, and the green-houfe, are the princi- 
pal objects. 

This latter building has another ufe, be- 
fides that, from which it receives it’s deno- 
mination, In a large circular recefs within 
it, is placed a Grecian vafe, which for it’s 
elegant {culpture, and magnificence, is efteem- 
ed one of the firft pieces of antiquity in Eng- 
land. 

From the green-houfe the walk is con- 
tinued on the right, through thick planta- 
tions, down to the river; by the fide of 
which you return to the caftle. 

The foil of the country is fo rich; and 
the growth of timber fo uncommonly luxu- 
riant, that thefe plantations make a very re- 
{petable figure; tho a great part of them 
have not been planted above ten years. The 
cedar of Libanon thrives particularly well in 
this foil; more than a thoufand of which 
have been fcattered, or clumped, among the 
woods. One was meafured, which had fpread 
it's branches in nine years above fixty-feven 

feet 
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feet in circumference. Firs, and larches have 
made fhoots of thirty, or forty inches in one 
feafon; anda faplin-afh was meafured, which,. 
in two years, from the feed-bed, had -arifen 
to the height of ten feet. 

But tho Warwick-caftle has received {0 
much improvement on this fide; yet it’s 
noble owner projects a much greater im- 
provement on the other. The entrance of 
his caftle is now exceedingly cooped up by 
the avenues of the town. The road at prefent 
leads to it in an awkward, oblique manner, 
under the very walls of the three grand towers ; 
of which you can have no adequate view from 
fo clofe a ftand. To open the intended ap- 
proach, the public bridge, which is juft under 
the walls of the caftle, will be removed about 
a quarter of a mile above the ftream. _. This 
{pace will allow a noble entrance. You will 
then rife the hill to the caftle, in a winding 
direction, among fine old trees, with a view 
of the towers, as you rife, in various points 
of perfpective. A grander approach cannot 
well be conceived: and in my opinion, no 
part of the improvement of a great houfe 
fhould be fo much attended to, as it’s approach. 

It 
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Tt ftrikes the firft impreflion, which is ge- 
nerally the: moft lafting. 

In'a-word, when Warwick-caftle has re-: 
ceived this laft, and beft improvement, it ‘wilk 
certainly be’ among the very firft places in 
England to excite the curiofity of travellers, 
on the account both of it’s antiquity, .and 
beauty. | 


From Warwick we propofed to take a view 
of Kenelworth-caftle, which lies between it 
and Coventry. The country is flat, and woody. 

Kenelworth-caftle is one of the moft magni- 
ficent piles of ruin in England. In the days of 
it’s profperity, we find it often taking a military 
part ; but in it’s ruins we fee little of a military 
air,” 4's light and ornamental members, in 
general, mark it rather as a peaceful manfion. 

This caftle is mentioned in hiftory, I believe, 
as early as the reign of Henry I. It was then 
private property. But it’s owner taking an un- 
fuccefsful part in a civil war, it fell into the 
hands of the crown; in which it continued 
till the time of Elizabeth, who gave it to her 
favourite, the earl of Leicefter. This noblez 
inan, profufe, and magnifient to the laft de- 
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eree, is faid to have expended fixty thoufand 
pounds on this fingle pile; a fum, enormous 
in thofe days. Here he-refided in regal fplen- 
dor. 

After the civil wars of Charles the firft, the 
pride of this noble manfion was humbled. It’s 
owner was a favourer of the royal caufe; and 
Cromwell, in revenge, tore it in pieces, fetting 
every thing to auction, that could be fevered 
from the walls. Thefe rapacious hands left it 
in a ftate, from which it never recovered; yet 
even {till it is a {plendid ruin. 

From it’s fituation it borrows little. The 
eminence it ftands on, is too gentle to command 
an extenfive view: and the country in its 
neighbourhood is too barren of objects to fur- 
nifh a rich one. 

The plan of the caftle is very magnificent. 
The area, or walled-court, confifts of feven 
acres ; one third of which is occupied by the 
ruin. But of all this fuperb pile, nothing re- 
mains intire. The form of no chamber can 
well be traced; except perhaps that of the great 
banqueting-hall, which made a principal part 
of that range of building, which formed, the 
centre of the pile. Among other fragments 
ftand the ruins of two. maffy, {quare, diffimlar 
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towers, known by the names of Cefar’s, and 
Leicefter’s. Thefe feem to have refifted the 
fhock of time longer than any of the other 


' parts; but they have at length, given way. 


One fide of Leicefter’s tower, having fallen in, 
has laid open the whole internal ftructure. 

Yet, magnificent as thefe ruins are, they are 
not picturefque. Neither the towers, nor any 
other part, nor the whole together, unlefs well 
aided by perfpective, and the introduction of 
trees to hide difgufting parts, can furnith a 
good picture; tho the variety of fhattered ftair- 
cafes, fractured fegments of vaulted roofs, and 
pieces of ornamented windows, afford excellent 
ftudies for a painter. 

This grand mafs of ruin is now making hafty 
ftrides to.a total diffolution. Another century 
will probably bring it all to the ground—un- 
lefs it’s noble owner* reach out a hand to fave 
it. The ftone of which it is conftrudted, is 
brown ; beautiful to the eye; but of a friable 
nature. The touch of time, crumbling it im- 
perceptibly away, 


*¢ in folemn filence fheds 
“¢ The venerable ruin to the duft.’’ 
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* Lord Hyde. i 
Yet 
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Yet not always in folemn filence. About feven 
years ago, a large fragment of Leicefter’s tower 
fell down at midnight, and alarmed the neigh- 
bourhood far, and wide, with it’s noife. And 
Jaft winter an abutment of the banqueting hall 


fell in; and crufhed a*number of farming uten- 
fils, which were depofited under it. 


Such is the prefent ftate of a ftructure, which 
two hundred years ago, was fecond to none in 
England. ‘ Every room (fays an old author, 
«¢ defcribing it on the fpot) was {pacious, and 
<< high-roofed within; and every part feemly 
“to the fight, by due proportion, without: 
<< in the day-time, on every fide glittering with 
« olafs: at night, tranfparent by continual 
‘ brightnefs of candle, fire, and torch light.” 
—-—But now, in Offian’s plaintive language, 
«© It’s walls are defolate: the grey mofs whitens 
«< the ftone: the fox looks out from the win- 
«© dow; and rank grafs waves round it’s head.” 

When we faw thefe ruins, the area, which 
produces a rich verdure, was grazed by'a herd 
of cattle. Thefe were a great addition to the 
fcene, and reminded us of fome of Berghem’s 
beft pictures, in which cattle and ruins adorn 
each other. 
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The ground, on the outfide of the caftle, was: 
formerly floated); tho it is now entirely drained. 
The lake fpread round the fouthern, weftern, 
and northern fides; extending on the whole, 
through the {pace of two miles. Beyond it lay 
the park. On the north fide was the garden, 
hanging on the bank, between the caftle-wall, 
and the water. It contained. on ily an acre; 
and was joined to the park bya bridge. < The 
left arm of the pool, northward (fays the 
« author I have juft quoted) has my Lord 
“‘ adorned. with a beautiful bracelet of a fair- 
** timbered bridge, fourteen feet wide, and fix 
“« hundred feet long; railed on both fides, and 
** {trongly planted.” 

The garden was laid’ out,’ as’ we may eafily 
fuppofe, according to the tafte of that day, 
terrace above terrace, in every mode of expenfive 
deformity. But the lake feems to have had 
fome elegance. Indeed water {weeping round 
inthe fhape, in which this is defcribed, muff be 
beautiful in fome degree. It’s furface could not, 
like land, be injured by art: the extremities of 
it would be generally hid ; and it would be con- 
tinually unfolding itfelf round the magnificent 
object, which it encompafled: tho,’ it is proba- 
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ble, it’s banks were as trim, and neat, as the 


{pade, and the line could make them. 


One of the moft memorable particulars. of 
the hiftory of this caftle, is an entertainment, 
which was given here by the earl of Leicefter to 
queen Elizabeth. The tradition of this grand 
feftivity ftill lives in the country ; and we have 
hardly any thing equal to itonrecord. An ac- 
count of it was publithed by one Langham, a 
perfon then in office about the court, and. pre~ 
fent at the time. I have already quoted from 
this work; and fhall adda part of the account 
he gives of her majefty’s reception ; from which 
an idea may be conceived of the gallantry of the 
‘whole fucceeding entertainment. 

“On the gth of July 1575, in the evening, 
the queen approaching the firft gate. of the 
caftle, the porter, a man tall of perfon, and 
flern of countenance, with a club and. keys, ac- 
cofted her majefty, in a rough fpeech, full of 
pafion in metre, aptly made for the purpofe ; 
and demanded the caufe of all this din, and 
noife, and riding about within the charge of bis 
office? But upon feeing the queen, as if he had 
been ftruck inftantaneoufly, and pierced at the 
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prefence of a perfonage, fo evidently exprefing 
heroical fovereignty, be falls down on bis knees, 
humbly prays pardon for his ignorance, yields up 
bis club and keys, and proclaims open gates, and 
free paffage to all. 

Immediately, the trumpeters, who ftood on 
the wall, being fix in number, each an eight 
foot high, with their filvery trumpets of a five 
foot long, founded up a tune of welcome. 

Thefe armonious blafters maintained their de- 
leGtable mufic, while the queen rode through the 
tilt-yard, to the grand entrance of the cattle, 
which was. wathed by the lake. 

Here, as fhe pafled, a moveable ifland ap- 
proached, in which fat inthroned the Lady of 
the lake; who accofted her majefty za well penned 
metre, with an account of the antiquity of the 
éaftle, and of her own fovereignty over thofe 
waters, fince the days of king Arthur; dut that 
bearing her majefty was paffing that way, fhe 
came in humble wife to offer up the fame, and all 
ber power, into her majefty’s hands. 

This pageant was clofed with a delectable bar- 
mony of hautbois, fhalms, cornets, and fuch other 
loud mufic, which held on, while her majefty plea- 
fantly fo paffed into the caftle-gate. 
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Here thé was. prefented .with a. hew. {cene. 
Several of the heathen gods had brought their 
gifts before her; which were piled up, or hung, 
in elegant order, on both fides of the entrance: 
wild-fowl, and dead game, from Sylvanus god 
of the woods: bafkets of: fruit from Pomona: 
fheaves of various kinds of corn from Ceres : a 
pyramid adorned with clufters of grapes, gracified 
with their.vine-leaves, from Bacchus,; and or- 
namented at the bottom with elegant vafes and 
goblets: fifth of all forts, difpofed in bafkets, 
were prefented: by Neptune: arms by Mars; 
and mufical inftruments by Apollo. Aminferip- 
tion over the gate explained‘the whole. 

Her’ majefty. having gtacioufly accepted thefe 
gifts, was-received into the gates with a’ con- 
cert of flutes, and other foft-mufic ; and alight- 
ing from her palfrey, (which fhe always rode 
fingle) fhe was conveyed into her chamber : 
and her arrival. was. announced through. the 
country by a peal of cannon from the ramparts ; 
and a difplay of freworks at night. 

Here the queen was entertained nineteen 
days; and it is recorded, that the entertainment 
coft the earl a thoufand. pounds a day ; each, of 
which was diverfified with. mafks, interludes, 
hunting, mufic, anda variety of other amufe- 

ments. 
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ments. ' The queen’s genius feems to have been 
gteatly confulted in the ee and folemnity 
of the whole. Perhaps too it was confulted 
when the claffical purity of thefe amufements 
relaxed; and gave way, (as we find it fometimes 
did) to boxing, bear-baiting, and the buffoon- 
ery of the times. 

Among other compliments paid to the queen, 
in this palit faltival: the great clock, whic! 
was fixed in Cafar’s tower, was {topped, du- 
ring her majefty’s continuance in the caftle; 
that while the coun itry enjoyed that great blef- 


fing, time might ftand ftill. 
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( Nae Kenelworth-caftle we proceeded to 
Coventry, The intervening country is 


flat. 


The tower.of Coventry church, is a beauti- 
ful obje@: but conftructed of the fame kind of 
mouldering ftone, which we took notice of in 
the ruins of Kenelworth; and which indeed is 
better adapted to a decayed, than to a compleat 


- pile. The ornamental parts of this tower are 


juft in that ftate, which one would with in a 
ruin: they poffefs a fort of rich mutilation: 
every part is in fome degree defaced; and yet 
the whole fo perfect, as to leave room for the 
imagination to put all together. In a rwzm this 
is enough: but where the parts are zatzre, we 
require the ornaments to be fo too. 
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As we leave Coventry, we find a red, gra- 
velly clay, covering a brown rock; which 
burfting here and there from the foil, often 
makes a picturefquefore-ground. The lanes are 
clofe; and the country woody. 


Between Coventry, and Birmingham lies lord 
Aylsford’s, an ancient feat, but now under 
the hands of improvement. The houfe, .and 
grounds are both taking .a new form, under 
the tafte of Mr. Brown, who feems to be 
doing all, that a fituation, with but few ad- 
vantages, will allow. The houfe ftands in the 
midft of a fcenée rather flat. A rill, running 
near it, is changed into a river. » An): elegant 
approach is conducted over it by a handfome 
bridge; and a ée/f, winding about two miles, 
is the circumference of the pleafure ground: but 
the country affords few objects to inrich either 


a fore-ground, or a diftance. 


The reft of the road-to Birmingham leads, .at 
firft, through an open. country.; which. after- 
wards 


Co } 
wards becomes woody and clofe ; and more plea- 
fant, as we approach the town. 

The buildings, which you fee fcattered about 
the landfcape, near Birmingham, are in» great 
profufion, and generally of a reddith hue. .° For 
the country is populous; and the -houfes are 
built of a kind of brick, which has‘a pecuhar 
red caft.—This tint predominating in a-country; 
as it does here, is very unpleafing, 


Near, Birmingham we faw Bolton’s hard. 
ware manufactory, It is a towm under a 
fingle. roof; containing about. feven . hundred 
work people. But notwithftanding it is a {cene 
of induftry, utility, andingenuity, itis difficult 
to keep the eye in humour among fo many frit 
volous arts; and check it’s looking with cony 
tempt on a hundred men employed in making 
a {nufft-box. 


® 


From Birmingham, we Jeft the gréat road, 
and pafied through a pleafant country to othe 
Leafowes and. Hagley, which lie within a few 
miles of each other... In. our way we hada 
{weet ride through an oak-wood, at Smithwick. 
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Few places had raifed our expectations more 
than the Leafowes. So great a lover of nature 
as Mr. Shenftone appears to be in his writings, 
could not poflibly, one would imagine, deviate 
from her in any of the operations of his genius. 
I fhall give the reader a flight fketch of the 
place; and then make a few general obferva- 
tions. 

We entered the grounds, (which contain 
about a hundred acres) by a wicket, near the 
bottom of a lane, which leads to the houfe. 
We fhould have been carried firft into the 
higher parts; where we might have had a 
view of the whole at once. We fhould then 
have feen that it is, what is properly called, an 
adorned farm; and fhould have taken that idea, 
along with us. The fields lie about the houfe; 
and a walk leads you round them. 

We entered however below the houfe; and 
were carried firft into a narrow, woody valley : 
from which emerging, we had a pleafant open- 
ing into the country about Hale’s-Owen. 

From this view we dip into a woody bottom, 
where we find Melibeus’s feat, a fequeftered 
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{pot, proper for the noon-tide retreat of a 
fhepherd, and- his flock, 

From hence we penetrate another wood, and 
come fuddenly on a long fucceffion of waterfalls 
(fourteen of them) feen through an irregular 
vifta of trees. The fcenery is whimfical.; but 
amufing. 

Having thus traverfed the lower grounds, 
the path leads into the higher ; and we begin 
now to difcover, that it is carrying us round 
the whole. Here we have diftant views, bound- 
ed by the Wrekin in Shropfhire. 

From thefe grounds the path makes a fudden 
dip toa fequeftered vale, where Mr. Shenftone 
has dedicated an urn to the memory of a ‘be- 
‘loved lady. From hence it rifes again, in a 
troublefome zig-zag, into the Lover's walk ; 
which terminates, (oddly enough,) in the temple 
of Pan. With more propriety it might have 
led to the temple of Hymen. 

From hence we defcend again, through -hang- 
ing fields, quite unadorned, to the moft finithed 
fcene of the whole, It isa-grove, ornamented, . 
at the upper end, by a cafcade, from which the 
fiream plays in irregular meanders among the 
trees; and pafling under a romantic bridge, 
forms itfelf into a {mall lake. This whimfical 
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fpotis dedicated, I think, with fome impropriety, 
to Virgil’s genius ; and is one of thofe ambigu- 
ous paflages, which we are at a lofs,. whether 
to blame, or to commend. From hence we 
pals again into the lane, where we at ‘firft en- 
tered. 


Tho Mr. Shenftone has, on the whole, thew 
great. tafte and elegance, and has diverfified his 
views very much ; and been particularly happy 


in (that moft agreeable mode of defign,) aflix~ 
ing fome peculiar character to each fcene; yet 
in fome things he has perhaps done too much; 
and in others mot enough, 

In the ufe of, water he has been tao profufe; 
He collects it only from afew fprings, which 
ouze from his fwampy grounds. It was a force 
therefore in nature, to attempt either a 77ver, 
or a lake. A cafcade, or a purling rill, fhould 
have fatisfied his ambition. Befides; like the 
water of all {wamps, the water of the Leafowes 
wants brilliancy....Frothed by a fall, or quick 
defcent, the impurities of it are lefs obferved:: 
in gentle motion. they are ftriking; but. in, a 
lake they are offenfive.. It; was ridiculous to fee 
Naiads invited, by infcriptions, to bathe. their 

beauteous 
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beauteous-limbs in ery/tal -pools, which ‘Rtood 
before the':eye, impregnated. with all the filth 
which generates from f{tagnation. 

He has done, too much alfo in adorning his 
grounds, fo .profufely with urns, ftatues, and 
buildings; which are commonly the moft ex 
penfive, and. the. leaf. beautiful parts of-im- 
provement. In, the adorned farm at leat they 
are improper decorations. 

With. his zx/eriptions, (in which many peo- 
ple fay, he has done too much alfo) Town, I 
was pleafed.... When infcriptioris are welliwrits 
_ ten, and ‘properly! adapted, as. thefe .generally 
are, they raife fome leading, thought; and ims 
prefs the character of the fcene in ftronger ideas, 
than our.own,. | 

In other things Mr. Shenftone has perhaps 
done.too ttle. 

He might have thrown down more of his 
hedges: or, .if that, had been inconvenient, he 
might at leaft have concealed his inclofures 
more in plantations. His path onthe ligher 
§rounds, in general, is too open; and. his fore- 
grounds: are often regular fields, ‘This regula- 
rity. might. have:been difguifed. The diftances 
too would have appeared, to more advantage, if 
they had been feen fometimes over a wood ; and 
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fometimes through an opening in one; occa- 
fionally through interftices among the boles of 
the trees. 

But Mr. Shenftone’s great deficiency lay in 
not draining, and cleaning his grounds. If 
he had made his verdure richer, tho at the 
expence of his buildings, he had fhewn a 
purer tafte. But he chofé rather to lay out 
his money on what made the moft fhew, than 
on what would have been moft becoming. 
From what he has done however, it is.eafy to 
conceive what he could have done; if he had 
hada country fuited to his ideas ; and a fortune 
fufficient to adorn it. 

I cannot leave thefe fcenes without remark- 
ing the peculiar beauty of his rocks, and caf- 
cades. 

Of all manufaCturers, thofe of rocks are 
commonly the moft bungling. How often are 
we carried, in the improvements even of peo- 
ple of tafte, to fee a piece of rock-fcenery, con-. 
fitting perhaps of half a dozen large ftones. 
They neither give us any idea of what they are 
intended to reprefent; nor are they probably 
fuited to the country, in which they are intro- 
duced. In our attempts to improve, if we do 
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more than juft adorn what nature has done, 
by planting, and giving a little. play to the 
ground, weerr. To aim at changing the cha- 
raéter of a country, is abfurd. Where nature 
difcourages, it is in vain to attempt. She 

—— {corns controul; fhe will not bear 

One beauty foreign to the fpot, or foil, 


She gives thee to adorn: ’tis thine alone 
To mend, not change, her features———— 


Mr. Shenftone however has fucceeded the beft 
in his rock fcenery, becaufe he has done thie 
leaft. He pretends only juft to fret his ftreams 
and break his cafcades; and we readily ac- 
knowledge, that his cafcades, rocks, and ftreams 
are all as exact copies of nature, as we any 
where find. | 


On Jeaving Mr. Shenftone’s, a few miles 
brought us to Hagley. The evening was fine ; 
and we faw it in all it’s glory. Yet we left it 
difappointed. The plan of Hagley, (if there 
be any plan) is fo confufed, that it is impoffible 
to defcribe it. ‘There is no coherency of parts. 
One fcene is tacked to another; and any one 


might be removed without the leaft injury to 


the reft. 
A work 
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A work of art, (be it what it may, houfe; 
picure, book, or garden,) however beautiful 
in it’s underparts, lofes half it’s value, if the 
general {cope of it be not obvious to conception: 
Even the wild fcene of nature, however pleaf- 
ing in itfelf, is (till. more pleafing; if the eye 
is able to combine it into a whole, 

But obfcurity in the general plan, is not the 
only objection we made to Hagley : it is Sormal 
in many of it’s parts. The view at the eb< 
trance is particularly unpleafing ; confifting of 
a lawn rifing from the houfe; clofed at the 
upper end, with a regular f{emicircle of wood ; 
and adorned in the middle by an obelifk. 

fany of thefe fcenes alfo are minute and 


trifling. ‘The perfpective view at. the Palla- 
dian bridge, and the reverfe from the rotunda, 


are below criticifm. Such alfo is the ttream 
conveyed, in a channel, little wider than a 
drill, through the extent of a noble lawn. 
Some pains too have been taken to make it 
gurgle, as it runs. Mr. Shenftone wrought in 
miniature; and tho he rarely trifles, diminu- 
tive beauties were in part accommodated to his 
{cheme. But lord Lyttleton wrought on a 
larger fcale: his ideas fhould have inlarged 
with it. His pencil fhould have fcorned the 
little 
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little touches of trifling exactnefs: and he 
fhould have confidered that his piece both 
confifted of nobler objects, and was to be feen 
at a greater diftance. 
Addéd to thefe defects, there is a want alfo 
of variety. The fides of the hills are all 


_ planted; and the vallies areall lawns. Through 


a fucceffion of thefe recefles you are carried. 
From one lawn you enter another, with little 
variation of the idea. ‘The fame thought is 
repeated over and over: 


——-———Cingentibus ultima fylvis, 
Purus ab arboribus, fpectabilis undique campus: 


It would however be invidious not to con- 
fefs, that fome of thefe lawns, confidered as 
independent parts, are very beautiful. 

Thompfon’s feat exhibits a noble difplay of 
fcenery. You look acrofs a fpacious valley of 
a mile in extent; the whole a pafture, wind- 
ing at both ends from the eye. The oppofite 
bank, which conducts the fweep, is hung 
with wood. ‘At one end of the valley is a 
diftant view into the country ; terminated by 
the Malvern hills. At the other, the woody 
bank is adorned by a modern ruin, which 
ftands well, but is an obje&t too minute for 
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the fcene. Oné large round tower, with an 
underpart, or two, would have had a better 
effect at adiftance, than fuch a quantity of wall, 
and other trifling parts, which have been con-~ 
trived to anfwer fome purpofe of utility: 
whereas the only character fuch a ruin has to 
fupport, is that of being the diffant ornament of 
a fcene; with which it’s utility, if it have any, 
fhould coincide. If it doth not anfwer this 
end, the cow-houfe, or the keeper’s lodge, or 
whatever it is, fhould occupy fome lefs diftin- 
guifhed ftation. Here, it only thews us, that 
there fhould have been fomething, which we 
do not find. : 

On the whole, tho there are certainly 
many very beautiful views in thefe extenfive 
gardens, yet we may eafily conceive, the fame 
variety of ground, the fame profufion of wood, 
and the fame advantages of water (tho in this 
point the deficiency is greateft) might have 
been fo combined as to produce a much nobler 
whole. 

It may be added however, that only the 
common round of the garden has been here 
criticized. The rides in the park are very 
extenfive ; and, as they are lefs dreffed, they 
may perhaps be more beautiful. The temple 
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of Thefeus ftands very happily; is a handfome 
object ; and has as grand an effect, as any thing 
of the kind can have. 
The houfe is a good modern pile ; but wants 
a dignity of fituation, fuitable to the capital of 
fuch extenfive dominions. 
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ROM lord Lyttleton’s, we propofed to 

vifit Mr. Anfon’s, near Wolfley-bridge. 
Our rout led through Stourbridge, Wolver- 
hampton, and Penkridge. The country is rich 
and woody ;_ but affords little that is picturefque. 
In many parts it is much disfigured by a new 
canal, which cuts it in pieces. 

One of the moft beautiful objects in nature is 
a noble river, winding through a country ; and 
difcovering it’s mazy courfe, fometimes half- 
concealed by it’s woody banks ; and fometimes 
difplaying it’s ample folds through the open 
vale. 

It's oppofite, in every refpect, is one of thefe 
cuts, as they are called. -It’s lineal, and angu- 
lar courfe—it’s relinquifhing the declivities of 
the country ; and pafling over hill, and dale; 
fometimes banked up on one fide, and fome- 
times on both—it’s fharp, parallel edges, naked, 
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and unadorned—all contribute to place it in the 
ftrongeft contraft with the river. An object 
may be difgufting in itfelf; but it is ftill more 
fo, when it reminds you, by fome diftant re- 
femblance, of fomething beautiful. 


At Penkridge we left the great road, and de- 
viated to the right, over a wild heath, to Shuck- 
borough, the feat of Mr. Anfon. 

Mr. Anfon’s improvements are nobly con- 
ceived, making their object the whole face of a 
country. It isa pity fo generous a defign had 
not been directed by a better. tafte. His build- 
ings are all on Grecian, and Roman models ; 
and fome of them very beautiful. But they 
‘want accompaniments. There is fomething 
rather abfurd in adorning a plain field with a 
triumphal arch; or with the lanthern of De- 
mofthenes, reftored to all it’s fplendor. A po- 
lithed jewel, fet in lead, is ridiculous. But 
above all, the Temple of the winds, feated ina 
pool, inftead of being placed on a hill, is ill- 
ftationed. As it is fome time however, fince 
we faw the fcenes of Shuckborough, they may 
now he greatly altered, and improved. The 

Temple 
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Temple of the winds, I fear, muft ever ftand 
as it does. 

The houfe contains little worth notice. It is 
furnithed in a frippery fort of Chinefe manner. 
There are few pictures of value. The hall is 
adorned with the naval atchievements of lord 
Anfon by Scot; in which the genius of the 


-painter has been regulated by the articles of 


war. The dine of battle is a milerable arrange- 
ment on canvas; and it is an act of inhumanity 
in an admiral to injoin it. If the line of battle 
muft be introduced, it fhould be formed at a 
diftance; and the ftrefs laid on fome of the 
fhips, at one end of the line, brought into 
action, near the eye. 

The drawing-room is hung with large ruins, 
in diftemper, by Dahl. They are touched with 
fpirit; but the compofition wants fimplicity. 
There is a rawnefs alfo, and want of force in 
diftemper ; tho it certainly gives a more pleafing 
furface for the eye to reft on, than oil-painting, 
which cannot be divefted of the delufive lights 
of varnith. 


The windows of the room, in which thefe 
pictures hang, look towards a pile of artificial 
Fa ruins 
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ruins in the park. But Mr. Anfon has been 
lefs happy in fabricating fiGitious ruins; than 
in reftoring fuch as are real. 

If a ruin be intended to take a flation merely 
in fome diftant, inacceffible place; one or two 
points of view are all that need be provided 
for. .The conftruction therefore of fuch a ruin 
is a matter of lefs nicety. It is a ruin in a 
picture. 

But if it be prefented on the fpot, as this is, 
where the f{pectator may walk round it, and 
furvey it on every fide—perhaps enter it—the 
conftruction of it then becomes a matter of 
great difficulty. 

This difficulty arifes firft from the neceffity of 
conftructing it on as regular, and uniform a 
plan, as if it had been a real edifice. Not only 
the fituation, and general form of the caftle, or 
the abbey, fhould be obferved ; but the feveral 
parts fhould at leaft be fo traced out, that an 
eye, {killed in fuch edifices, may eafily invefti- 
gate the parts, which are loft, from the parts, 
which remain. There fhould always be the 
aigecta membra. So that in conftructing a ruin, 
no part fhould be prefented, which the eye does 
not eafily conceive muft neceflarily have been 


there, if the whole had been com pleat. 
Nor 
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Nor is the expence, which attends the con- 
ftruétion of fuch a ruin, a trifling difficulty. 
The picturefque ruin muft:have no vulgarity of’ 
fhape: it muft‘convey the idea of grandeur: 
And no ruins, that I. know, except thofe of a 
caftle, or an abbey, are fuited to this purpofe ; 
and both thefe are works of great expence. 

But, you fay, @ part only need be introduced. 


Itistrue. Butifyour fcene be ample, (and you 


would introduce it in no other,) the part, you 
introduce, muft be ample alfo. A paltry ruin 
is of no value. A grand one is a work of 
magnificence. A garden-temple, or a Palla- 
dian bridge, may eafily be effected: but fuch a 
portion of ruin, as will give any idea of a cattle, 
or an abbey, that is worth difplaying, requires 
an expence equal to that of the manfion you 
inhabit. | : 

There is great art, and difficulty alfo in exe- 
cuting a building of this kind. It is not every 
man, who can build a houfe, that can execute 
aruin. To give the ftone it’s mouldering ap- 
pearance—to make the widening chink run 
naturally through all the joints—to mutilate 
the ornaments—to peel the facing from the in- 
ternal ftructure—to fhew how correfpondent 
parts have once united; tho now the chafm 
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runs wide between them--and to fcatter heaps 
of ruin around with negligence and eafe; are 
‘ great efforts of art; much too delicate for the 
hand of 2 common workman; and what we 
very rarely fee performed. 

Befides, after all, that art can beftow, you 
muft put your ruin at laft into the hands of na- 
ture to adorn, and perfect it. If the moffes, 
and lychens grow unkindly on your walls—if 
the ftreaming weather-{tains have produced no 
variety of tints—if the ivy refufes to mantle over 
your buttrefs ; or to creep among the ornaments 
of your Gothic window—if the afh, cannot be- 
brought to hang from the cleft; or long, {piry 
grafs to wave over the fhattered battlement— 
your ruin will ftill be incomplete—you may as 
well write over the gate, Built in the year 1772. 
Deception there can be none. The characters 
of age are wanting. It is time alone, which 
meliorates the ruin; which gives it perfect 
beauty ; and brings it, if I may fo fpeak, to a 
{tate of nature. 

On laying all thefe difficulties together, we 
fee how arduous a matter it is to conftru@ fuch 
a ruin, as is to be feen on the foot. When it is 
well done, we allow, that nothing can be 
more beautiful: but we fee every where fo 


many abfurd attempts of this kind, that when 
: we 
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we walk through a piece of improved ground ; 
and hear next of being carried to fee the ruins, 
if the mafter of the {cene be with us, we dread 
the incounter. . 


From Mr. Anfon’s we continued our rout to 
Stone by Wolfley-bridge, through the fame 
kind of rich, pleafant country: and from thence, 
in our way to Newcaftle, we propofed to take a 
view of lord Gower’s. But a fhower of rain 
prevented us. As far however, as we could 
judge from a hafty glance, the grounds about 
Trentham are laid out with great fimplicity and 
elegance. ‘The fituation of the houfe is low. 
Before it lies an extenfive lawn, half-incircled, 
with rifing grounds ; along which the planta- 
tions {weep in one great, varied line. 


From Newcaftle we took ouf rout to Man- 
chefter. In our road we wifhed for time to 
have vifited the potteries of Mr, Wedgwood; 
where the elegant arts of old Etruria are revived. 
It would have been pleafing to fee all thefe 
works in their progrefs to perfection; but it 
was of lefs moment; as the forms of all his 
Tufcan vafes were familiar to us, 
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One great principle in the conftruction of a 
Tufcan vafe, relates to the mode of {fetting on 
the handle. It always rifes from the veffel ; 
with which it is united ; and of which it makes 
apart. The ftrength and beauty of the veffel 
depends fo much on this principle; that one 
would wonder, how it fhould ever be overlook- 
ed; and indeed I have fometimes obferved it in 
the conftruction of fome of our coarfer jars ; for 
the fake probably of the ftrength, which it adds 
to the handle. But in general, it is totally 
neglected ; and the handles of our. modern 
veflels, whether of clay, or of metal, tho fome 
of them very coftly, inftead of making a part of 


the veffels themfelves, are awkwardly fixed to 
them. 


At Talk-on-the-hill the views are extenfive, 
and beautiful on both fides: the ground is well 
difpofed ; and the landfcape woody. 


As we defcended, the knolls, and little de- 
preflions of the country, which feen from the 
higher grounds, were flat, and undiftinguifhed, 
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became now hills and _ vallies, adding new 
modes of variety. 


We foon however left all ‘this landfcape be- 
hind, and entered an unpleafant country. .But 
after we had pafled Holm’s-chapel, and a 
dreary common beyond it ; a beautiful landfcape 
opened, in which we continued many miles. 
The road often led through groves of oak ;. and 
often through lanes imbowered with lofty trees ; 
which were beautiful in their natural fimplicity 
beyond the improvement of art. 


The duke of Bridgewater’s works near Man- 
chefter are very great. We admire equally the 
grandeur of the conception, and the {kill of the 
execution. In a painter’s eye indeed, we have 
juft feen, that works of this kind are of little 
value. 

From Worfley-mills we took a barge to 
Manchefter ; but found little amufement in our 
voyage, except that of exchanging a rough, 
jolting motion over rugged pavements ;, with 
that of gliding gently along the furface of a 
{mooth canal. 
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We were ftruck with one appearance indeed 
of a fingular kind; that of Chap-mofs; 
which ftretching on the right along the {pace 


of thirty miles, held the eye in fufpence, 
through the thades of twilight, whether it were 
Jand, or water. It’s colour fpoke it one; it’s — 
furface, the other. 


From Manchefter, around which the country 
is not unpleafant, we purfued our rout to Prefton, 
and Lancafter. Great part of the road to Bol- 
ton is beautiful. The views about Ringley, 
where a confiderable ftream forces it'$ way, 
between fteep, woody banks, are very pictu- 
refque. They were the more pleafing, as we 
came upon them by accident; having been 
obliged to leave the great road, which fome late 
floods had made impaffable by carrying away a 
bridge. 


From Bolton we afcended a heighth of four 
miles, over a fort of cultivated mountain. The 
country, that lay ftretched beneath, on the left, 
was foftened, without any intervening grounds, 
into a blue diftance. When we defcended the 
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heights, and entered it, it wore a pleafing, va- 
riegated form. It was woody too, and adorned 
with little rills, every where working along the 
vallies. 


Between Charly and Prefton there is like- 
wife much high ground, which let us down, 
like the heights of Bolton, into a pleafant {cene, 
rich, flat, and woody. 


As we approached Prefton, the retrofpect of 
Walton-church, over the windings of the Rib- 
ble, is very beautiful. 


From Prefton to Garftang the country is un- 
pleafant. The ground is varied; but it is de- 
ficient in wood, and has not dignity to fupport 
itfelf without it. 


Here firft the mountains begin to rife; and 
give us a profpect of the country before us. 
But they yet affume no formidable features. 
Tinged with light azure, they only fkirted the 
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horizon; and at a great diftance accompanied 
us, in a lengthened chain on the left. 


As we approach Garftang, the caftle, tho 
ruined into a mere block, and without beauty, 
becomes an object, where there is no other. 


From Garftang to Lancafter there is little 
change in the landfcape. It ftill continues 
bleak and unpleafant. But as. we now ap- 
proached the mountains, every object began 
to proclaim the rugged f{cenes, into which we 
were entering. The country we now traverfed, 
may be called a kind of connecting thread : 
itfelf of an uncharaéterized fpecies, ftriking us 
with no determined features. It has neither 
the grandeur of the mountain-fcene; nor the 
chearfulnefs of the fylvan. What wood there 
is, is poor, and fhrivelled: for we now fkirted 
the bay of Cartmel ; and the fea-air having 
caught the trees, had impoverifhed their foliage, 
ftinted their growth, and deftroyed their very 
form, with unufual rigour. 


At a mile’s diftance Lancafter-caftle rifes to 
view. It’s lofty fituation, it’s mafly towers, 
and extenfive buildings. (for it is connected with 
the church) give an air of grandeur to it’s ap- 
pearance: but as the parts are neither well 
fhaped, nor well combined, it is but an indif- 
ferent object from any point. On the fpot, the 
moi{t beautiful part is a noble front ; which, 
with it’s other-grand appendages, afford fuffi- 
cient matter for the curiofity of an antiquarian. 

On the other fide of the town the river Lune, 
which is a noble piece of water, when the tide 
is full, fufliciently adorns the land{cape. 

But here the Lune is a bufy, noify fcene, 
banked with quays; covered with fhipping ; 
and refounding with nautic clamour. Far. 
otherwife is it’s paflage, a few miles above, 
through the vale of Lonfdale ; where quietly, 
and unobferved, it winds around projecting 
rocks—forms circling boundaries to meadows, 
paftured with pdidece died pafles through groves 
and thickets, which, in fabulous times, might 
have been the haunt of wood-gods. In one 
part, taking a fudden turn, it circles a little, 
delicious {pot, forming it into a peninfula, 
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called vulgarly, the wheel of Lune. Here once 


dwelt an ancient hermit; where his eyes faw 
nothing, nor wifhed to fee any thing, except 
the fweet vale, in which he lived, 

From the caftle-hill, or rather from the 
church-yard, we had a very extenfive view, 
compofed of the grandeft objects... Along the 
meadows below, the river Lune, now an eftu- 
ary, and adorned with a variety of coafting 
veflels, (leffening to the eye, through it’s feve- 
ral reaches,) haftens to the fea. Ina mile or 
two, it enters the bay of Cartmel; which 
filled with the tide, prefents a noble extent of 
water, ten or twelve miles acrofs, bounded by 
the mountains of Furnefs; which extend through 
vait fpace; and then circling the head of the 
bay, form many a fhooting promontory, and 
many a winding fhore. 

This extenfion of wild country we looked at 
with regret, knowing the many noble fceenes. it 
contained, which we had not time to vifit. 
We were obliged to reft fatisfied with forming 


imaginary pictures among the blue mifts of the 
mountains. Our guide, an unlettered: fwain, 
pointed out, in the broad dialect of f his country, 
the feveral fpots—where the ruins of Furnefs- 
abbey lay fequeftered in a lowly vale—where, far 
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to the weft, Peel-caftle, running boldly out 
into the water, commanded the entrance of the 
bay—where, deep beneath thofe purplifh moun- 
tains, the lake of Conifton occupied a valley fix 
miles in length+—where Holker-hall; and Bard- 
fey ; and Conifhed, founded on the fite of an 
ancient priory; and many other places of re- 
nowned fituation, were all furrounded with 
f{cenes of grandeur; and each, as far as we 
could judge from our intelligence, with fcenes 
peculiar to itfelf. 


From Lancafter, in our rout to Kendal, the 
country, every ftep, becomes more charaéter- 
iftic. High, thelving grounds arife on the right; 
and on the left, at every opening, we have 
different views of the bay of Cartmel; and of 
the mountains of Furnefs. The fore-ground jis 
every where adorned with large, detached {tones} 
which indicate the rocks we approach. 


_ A litéle beyond Burton we left the great road, 
and took a circuit of two or three miles to fee 
the country about Milthorp, and Levens. 
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Cartmel-bay branches here into a creek ; on 
the eaftern fide of which lies Milthorp, a little 
coafting-port-town ; and near it Dalham-tower, 
in a pleafant park, defended by a hill from the 
fea~air. All around we have beautiful views, 
confifting of woody fore-grounds, and of dif- 
tances compofed of different parts of this little 


eftuary, and it’s appendant mountains. 

As we proceeded higher up the creek, the 
views increafed in beauty. About Levens, a 
feat of the earl of Suffolk, there is a happy com- 
bination of every thing that is /ovely and great 
in landfcape. It ftands at the head of the creek, 
upon the Kenet, a wild romantic ftream, which 
tufhes into the tide, a little below. The houfe, 
incompafied with hilly grounds, is well {creened 
from the pernicious effects of the fea-air. But 
we did not ride up to it. The woods with 
which it abounds, we were told, grow luxuri- 
antly; and the views at hand are as pleafing, as 
thofe at a diftance, are great ; which confift of 
a lengthened beach of fand along the creek ; and 
of Whitbarrow-cragg, arough, and very pictu- 
re{que promontory; with other high lands, 
fhooting into the bay. 

Among 
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Among the beautiful objects of diftance, we 
confider a winding fand-beach, efpecially when 
feen from a woody fore-ground. It’s hue, 
amid the verdure of foliage, is a pleafant, chaf- 
tifing) tint. When the tide flows, the fands 
change their appearance, and take the {till 
more pleafing form of a noble lake. 

Levens is at prefent in a negle@ted ftate: but 
is certainly capable of being made equal to al- 
moft any f{cene in England, 


From hence we proceeded to Kendal; fituated 
in a wild, unpleafant country, which contains 
no ftriking objects; and cannot be formed into 
any of thofe pleafing combinations, which con- 
{titute a picture. Here and there a view may 
be found; though but feldom, The caiftle, 
which is a mere ruin, is in fome fituations, 
efpecially near the bridge, a good object, 


Between Kendal and Amblefide, the wood 
increafes in grandeur; but the fcenery is ftill 
undetermined, The whole is a.fort of confufed 
greatnefs, 
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As we defcend to the left, we approach 
Windermere, where a different {pecies of coun- 
try fucceeds. The wild mountains, which 
were fo ill-maffed, and of a kind fo unaccom- 
modating to landfcape, are left behind; and 
the road dips into a lovely fylvan fcene, leading 
interchangeably through clofe groves, | under 


wooded hills, and along the banks of the lake, 
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rE had now arrived on the confines of 
thofe romantic feenes, which were the 
principal inducement to this tour. Here 


therefore we propofed to make fome paufe ; 
and pay a little more attention to the country, 
than a hafty paflage through it, would allow. 
But to render a defcription of it more intelli- 
gible ; and to fhew more diftin@ly the fources 
of that kind of beauty, with which it abounds; 
it may be proper, before we examine the fcene 
themfelves, to take a fort of analytical view 
of the materials, which compofe them—— 
mountains—lakes—broken grounds—wood—rocks 
—¢cafcades—vallies—and rivers. 


With regard to mountains, it may be firft 
premifed, that, in a picture{que view, we con- 
fider them only as diffant objects ; their enor- 
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mous fize difqualifying them fot objects at 
hand. In the removed part of a’ pidure there- 
fore, the mountain properly appears; where 
it's immenfity, reduced by diftance, can. be 
taken in by the eye; and it’s monftrous. fea- 
tures, lofing their deformity, affume a foftnefs 
which naturally belongs not to them. 

T would not however be underftood to mean, 
that a mountain is proper only to clofe an ex- 
tended view. It may take it’s ftation ina 
fecond, or third diftance with equal propriety. 
And even on a fore-ground, a rugged corner 
of it’s bafe may be introduced; tho it’s upper 
regions afpire far beyond the limits of any 
picture. | 


Having thus premifed the ffatzon, which a 
mountain properly occupies in land{cape, we 
{hall now examine the mountain itfelf ; in which, 


four things particularly ftrike us it’s line— 


the objecis, which adorn it’s furface—it’s tants 


—and it’s ight and /hade. 


The beauty of a diftant mountain in a.great 
meafure, depends on the dime it traces along 
the 
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the fky; which is generally of a lighter hue. 
The ‘pyramidal fhape, and eafy flow of an 
irregular line, will be found in the mountain, 
as in other délineations, the trueft fource of 
beauty: 

Mountains therefore rifing in regular, ma- 
thematical lines, or in whimfical, grotefque 
fhapes, are difpleafing. Thus Burnfwark, a 
mountain on the fouthern border of Scotland; 
Thorp-Cloud, near Dovedale in Derbythire, 
efpecially..when. feen’from..the garden at Ilam ; 
and a mountain in Cumberland, which from 
it’s peculiar appearance in fome fituations, takes 
the name of Saddle-back, all form difagreeable 
lines. And thus many of the pointed fummits 
of the Alps are objects rather of fingularity, 
than of beauty... Such forms alfo as’ fuggelt 
the idea of lumpith beavine/s are difgufting— 
round, {welling forms, without any break to 
difincumber them of their weight. 

Indeed a continuity of line without a break, 
whether it be concave, ftraight, or convex, will 
always difpleafe, becaufe it wants variety ; 
unlefs indeed it be well contrafted with other 
forms. ‘The effect alfo of a broken line 1s 
bad, ifthe breaks are regular. 
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The fources of deformity in the mountain- 
line will eafily fuggeft thofe of beauty. If the 
line {well eafily to an apex, and yet by i irregu- 
lar breaks, which may be varied in a thoufand 
modes, it me be pleafing. 

And yet abruptne/s itfelf is fometimes a fource 
of beauty, either when it is in contrat with 
other parts of the line; or when rocks, or 
other objects, account naturally for it. 

The fame principles, on which we feek for 
beauty in /igle mountains, will help us to find 
it in a combination of them. Mountains jn 
compofition are confidered as fingle objets, and 
follow the fame rules. If they break into 
mathematical, or fantaftic forms—if they join 
heavily together in lumpith thapes—if they fall 
into each other at right-angles—or if their 
lines run parrallel—in all thefe cafes, the com- 
bination will be more or lefs difeufting : and a 
converfe of thefe will of courfe be agreeable, 


Having drawn the dines, which mountains 
fhould form, let us next fill them up, and vary 
them with tints. 
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The objects, which cover the furface of 
mountains, are wood, rocks, broken ground, 
heath, and mofles of various hues. 

Ovid has very ingenioufly given us the furni- 
ture of a mountain in the transformation of 


Atlas; 


——_—— ——_—— Jam barba, comzque 

In fylvas abeunt ; juga funt humerique, manufque : 
Quod caput ante fuit, fummo eft in monte cacumen: 
Offa lapis fiunt. —————— 


His hair and’ beard become trees, and other 
vegetable fubftance ; his bones, rocks; and his’ 
head, and fhoulders, fummits, and promon- 
tories.—_— But to defcribe minutely the parts 
of a difant objet (for we are confidering a 
mountain in this light) would be to invert the 
rules of perfpective, by making that dzfinct, 
which fhould be obfcure. J fhall confider there- 
fore all that variety, which covers the furface 
of diftant mountains, as blended together in 
one mafs ; and made the ftratum of thofe tints, 
which we often find playing upon them. 

Thefe tints, which are the moft beautiful 
ornaments of the mountain, are of all colours; 
but the moft prevalent are yellow, and purple. 
We can hardly confider d/we as a mountain- 
tint. It is the mere colour of the intervening 
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air—the hue, which naturally invetts all diftant 
objects, as well.as mountains. The late Dr, 
Brown, author of the Eftimate, in a defcrip- 
tion, which he printed, of the lake of Kefwick, 
very juftly calls thefe tints the yellow ftreams of 
light, the purple hues, and mifly azure of the 
mountains. ‘They are rarely permanent; but 
feem to be a fort of floating, filky colours— 
always in motion—always in harmony—and 
playing with a thoufand changeable. varieties 
into. each other. They are literally. colours 
dipped in heaven, 

The variety of thefe tints depends on many 
circumftances—the feafon of the year—the hour 
of the day—a dry, or a moift atmofphere. 
The dines and fhapes of mountains (features 
ftrongly marked) are eafily caught and retained : 
but thefe meteor-forms, this rich fluctuation 
of airy hues, offer fuch a profufion of variegated 
{plendor, that they are continually illuding the 
eye with breaking into each other; and are 
loft, as it endeavours to retain them, This airy 
colouring, tho in funfhine it appears moft 
brilliant; yet in fome degree it is. generally 
found in thofe mountains, where it prevails. 

In the late voyages round the world, ; publith- 


ed by Dr. Hawkfworth, we have an account 
of 
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of the great beauty of the colouring obferved. on 
the peak of Teneriffe: “« It’s appearance ‘at 
<“\fun-fet, fays the author, was’ very ftriking. 
<¢ When the fun was below the horizon, and 
“¢ the reft of the ifland appeared of a deep black; 
«¢ the mountain ftill reflected his rays, and 
© glowed with a warmth of colouring, which 
*¢ no painting can exprefs.”"—The reflection of 
the rays, which glowed with a warmth of colour- 
ing, is intended, I fuppofe, as a defcription of 
thofe beautiful tints, which I have been men=- 
tioning. I know not what to fay to the deep 
black, which invefted the fkirts of the ifland at 
fun-fet. Deep fhadows are the appendages of 
a morning-fun. The fhades of evening have 
long a brilliancy in them, even after the {un is 
below the horizon. 

The rays of the fun, which are the caufe of 
all:colour, no doubt, produce thefe tints to the 
eye; yet we muft believe there is fomething 
peculiar in the furfaces of fome mountains, 
which difpofe them to reflect the rays with fuch 
variety of tints. On many mountains. thele 
appearances are not obfervable; and where the 
furface is uniform, the tint will be fo likewite. 
‘* The effedt in queftion, fays Mr. Lock, re- 
“* marking on this paflage, is very familiar to 
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me. I faw it almoft every evening in Savoy, 
when the fun fhone. It is only on the tops 
of the higheft mountains,’ that the effe@ is 
perfect. Mount Blanc being covered with 
the pureft {fnow, and having no tint of it’s 
own, was often of the brighteft rofe-colour.” 


Having thus given the mountain a line; 
filled it with objects ; and {pread over it a beau- 
tiful aflemblage of tints; it remains laftly to 
throw the whole into light and fhade.—He 
who would ftudy light and fhade, muft repair 
to the mountains. There he will fee their moft 
magnificent effects. 

In every objet we. obferve a double effect of 
illumination, that of the parts, and that of the 


whole. Inabuilding the cornices, the pilafters, 


and other ornaments, are fet of, in the lan- 
guage of art, with light and fhade. Over this 
partial effect are fpread the general mafles. It 
is thus in mountains. 

Homer, who had a genius.as picturefque as 
Virgil, (tho he feems to have known little of 
the art of painting) was ttruck with two things 
in his views of mountains——with thofe cavi- 
ties and projections, which abound upon their 


fur- 
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furfaces-——-and with what he calls their jha- 
ithe Of the former, he takes notice, 
when he fpeaks of a fingle mountain ; of the 
latter, when he fpeaks ag mountains in combi- 
nation*, Now it is plain, that in both thefe 
cafes he was pleafed with the effect of hight and 
fhade. In one the partial effe& is marked: in 
the other, the general. 

The cavities which he obferved, and which 
are feen only from their being the deep recefles 
of fhade, together. with the rocks, and little 
projections, othich are vifible only from catch- 
ing a ftronger ray of light, contribute to pro- 
duce the partial effet—that richnefs, and va- 
tiety on the fides of diftant mountains, which 
would otherwife be a difplay of flat, fatiguing 
furface. The objects themfelves are formlefs, 
and indiftin®; yet, by prefenting different fur- 
faces, for the light to reft on, the rich and va- 
tiegated effect, here mentioned, is produced. 


* Under the firft idea he fpeaks of Mount Olympus, which 
he calls roavrrvy®-, or many. vallied. Th. 8 41r. 

Under the fecond, he fpeaks of that chain of mountains, 
which feparate Phthia from the fouthern parts of Greece. 
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Many fradowing mountains intervene. Il. 1, 156. 
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The grand maffes are formed by one moun-« 
tain's over-fhadowing another—by the fun’s 
turning round fome promontory—or by the 
tran{verfe pofition of mountains; in all which 
cafes the fhadow falls broad and deep—{weeps 
over all the f{maller fhades; and unites the 
whole: in one gréat effec. 


It is an agreeable amufement to attend thefe 
vaft fhadows in their flow, and folemn march 
over the mountains—to obferve, how the morn- 
ing fun fheds only a faint catching light upon 
the fummits of the hills, through one general 
mafs of hazy fhade——in a few hours how all 


this confufion is diffipated—_—how the lights 
and fhades begin to break, and feparate, and 
take their form and breadth—how deep and 
determined the fhadows are at noon—how fu- 


gitive and uncertain, as the fun declines; till 
it's fires, glowing in the weft, light up a new 
radiance through the land{cape; and {pread 
over it, inftead of fober light and fhade, all the 
colours of nature, in one bright, momentary 
gleam. 
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It is equally amufing to obferve the various 
fhapes, which mountains aflume through all” 
this variety of illumination; rocks, knolls, 


and promontories, taking new forms, appear- 


ing, and difappearing, as the fun veers round ; 
whofe: radiance, like varnifh on a picture, (if I 
may ule a degrading comparifon,) drings out a 
thoufand objects unobferved before. 

To thefe more permanent effects of illumina- 
tion may be added another fpecies, which 
arifes from accident—I mean thofe partial, flit- 
ting fhades, which are occafioned by floating 
clouds. Thefe may fometimes produce a good 
effect ; but they contribute as ‘often to difturb 
the repofe of a landfcape. To painters -how- 
ever they are of great ufe, who are frequently 
obliged, by an untoward fubject, to take’ the 
advantage of every probability to produce an 
effect. 
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AVING thus confidered the chief -cir- 

cumftances, which occur in di/tant moun- 

tains, let us now inlarge our view, and take in 

the /ake, which makes the next confiderable 
part of this romantic country. 


The fen, the poo/, and the Jeke would pre- 
fent very different ideas, tho magnitude were 
out of the queftion. 

The fen is a plafhy inundation, formed on a 
flat—without depth—without lineal boundary— 
of ambiguous texture—half water—and_ half 
land—a fort of vegetable fluid. 

The pool is a collection of the foakings of 
fome common ; or the refervoir of the neigh- 
bouring ditches, which depofit in it’s ouzy bed 
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the foil of the country, clay, or mud; and 
give a correfpondent tinge to the water. 

In fome things the fem and the pool agree. 
They both take every thing in, and let nothing 
out. Each of them is in fummer a fink of pu- 
trefaction ; and the receptacle of all thofe, un- 
clean, misfhapen forms in animal life, which 
breed and batten in the impurities of {tagnation ; 


Where putrefaction into life ferments, 
And breathes deftructive myriads. 


Very different is the origin of the /ake. It’s 
magnificent, and marble bed, formed in the 
caverns, and deep recefles of rocky mountains, 
received originally the pure pellucid waters of 
fome rufhing torrent, as it came firftt from the 
hand of .nature—arrefted it’s courfe, till the 
{fpacious, and fplendid bafon was filled brim- 
full; and then difcharged the ftream, unfullied, 
and undiminifhed, through fome winding vale, 
to form other lakes, or increafe the dignity of 
fome imperial river. Here no impurities find 
entrance, either of animal, or of vegetable life : 


Non illic canna paluftris, 
Nec fteriles ulve, nec acuta cufpide junci. 


From 
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From the brifk circulation of fluid through 
thefe animated bodies of water, a great mafter 
of nature has nobly ftyled them, /:ving lakes: 


Spelunce, 
Vivique lacus.—— 


and indeed nothing, ‘which is not really alive, 
deferves the appellation better. For befides the 
vital ftream, which principally feeds them, they 
receive a thoufand little gurgling rills, which 
trickling through a thoufand veins, give life, 
and {pirit to every part. 


The principal incidents obfervable in Jakes, 
are, their lene of boundary—their sflands—and 
the different appearances of the furface of the 
water. ; 

The /ine of boundary is very various. Some- 
times it is boldly broken by a projecting pro- 
montory—fometimes indented by a creek— 
fometimes it ferpentines along an irregular fhore 
——and fometimes {wells into a winding bay. In 
each of thefe circumftances it is fufceptible of 
beauty ; in all, it certainly deferves attention: 
for as it is a line of feparation betweeen land and 
water, it is of courfe fo confpicuous a boundary, 
that the leaft harfhnefs in it is difcernible. I 
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have known many a good landfcape injured by 
a bad water boundary. 

This line, it may be further obferved, varies 
under different circumftances. When the eye 
is placed upon the lake, the line of boundary is 
a circular thread, with little variation; unlefs 
when fome promontory of more than ufual 


magnitude fhoots into the water. All fmaller 
irregularities are loft. The particular beauty 
of it under this circumftance, confifts in the 
oppofition between fuch a thread, and the irre- 
gular line formed by the fummits of the moun- 


tains. 

But when the eye is placed on the higher 
grounds, above the level of the lake, the line 
of boundary takes a new form; and what ap- 
peared to the /evelled eye a circular thread, be- 
becomes mow a varied line, projecting, and 
retiring more or lefs, according to the degree of 
the eye’s elevation. ‘The circular thread was 
indebted for it’s principal beauty to contrat : 
but this, like all other elegant lines, has the 
additional’ beauty of variety. 

And yet, in fome cafes the levelled eye has the 
advantage of the e/evated one. Theline, which 
forms an acute angle from the drgher fituation, 

may 
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may be foftened, when feen from the water, 
into an eafy curve. 


The z/lands fall next under our view. Thefe 
are either a beauty, or a deformity to the lake ; 
as they are fhaped, or ftationed. 

If the ifland be round, or of any other re- 
gular form; or if the wood upon it be thick 
and heavy (as I have obferved fome planted 
with a clofe grove of Scotch fir) it can never 
be an object of beauty. At band, it is a heavy 
lump: at a diflance, a murky {pot. 

Again, if the ifland, (however beautifully 
fhaped, or planted ;) be feated in the centre of 
a round lake; in the focus of an oval one; or 
in any other regular pofition; the beauty of it 
is loft, at.leaft in fome points of view. 

But when it’s lines, and fhape are both irre- 
gular—when it is ornamented with ancient-oak, 
rich in foliage, ‘but light and airy—and when 
it takes fome. irregular fituation in the lake; 
then it is an object truly beautiful—beautiful in 
itfelf, as wellas in,compofition. It muft how- 
ever be added, that it would be difficult to place 
fuch an object in any fituation, that would be 
equally pleafing from every {tand. 
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The furface of thé lake offers itfelf laft to ob- 
fervation. ‘The feveral incidents, which arife 
here, are all owing to the fky, and the difpofi- 
tion of the water to receive it’s impreffion. 

That the fky is the great regulator of the 
colour of the water, is known to all artifts. 


Olli ceruleus fupra caput aftitit imber, 
Noéem hyememaue ferens: et inhorruit unda téenebris. 


And again 
Famque rubefcebat radits mare, et athere ab alto 
Aurora in rofeis fulgebat lutea bigis. 

The effect indeed holds univerfally ; as water 
in all cafes, expoted to the fky, will a@ as a 
mirror to it. | 

In the darknefs of a brooding ftorm, we have 
jut feen, the whole body of the water will be 
dark: inborruit unda tenebris. 

In clear, and windy weather, the breezy 
ruffed lake, as Thomfon calls it, is a fhattered 
mirror: It reflects the ferenity ; but reflects it 
partially. ‘The hollow of each wave is com- 
monly in fhadow, the fummit is tipped with 
light. The light or thadow therefore prevails, 
according to the pofition of the waves to the 

eye: 
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eye: and at a diftance, when the fummits of 
the waves, agreeably to the rules of perfpective, 
appear in contaéf, the whole furface in that 
part will be light. 

But when the fky is fplendid, and at the 
fame time calm, the water (being thena perfect 
mirror,) will glow all over with correfpondent 
tints ; unlefs other reflections, from the objects 
around, intervene, and form more vivid pic- 
tures. 

Often you will fee a fpacious bay, fcreened 
by fome projecting promontory, in perfect re- 
pofe; while the reft of the lake, more pervious 
to the air, is crifped over by a gentle ripple. 

Sometimes alfo, when the who/e lake is tran- 
quil, a gentle. perturbation will arife in fome 
diftant part, from no apparent caufe, from a 
breath of air, which nothing elfe can feel, and 
creeping foftly on, communicate the tremulous 
fhudder with exquifite fenfibility over half the 


‘forface.” "In this obfervation I do little more 


than tranflate from Ovid: 


Exhorruit, zquoris inftar, 
Quod fremit, exigua cum fammum flringitur aura. 


No pool, no river-bay, can prefent this idea 
in it’s utmoft purity. In them every cryftalline 


particle is fet, as it were, in a focket of mud. 
Their 
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Their lubricity is loft. More or lefs, they all 
flow cum gurgite flavo. But the lake, like 
Spencer's fountain, which fprang from. the 
limpid tears of a nymph, 


me is chaft, and pure, as pureft {now, 
Ne lets her waves with any filth be dyed. 


Refined thus’ from every obftruction, it is 
tremblingly alive all over; the mereft trifle, a 
frifking fly, a falling leaf, almoft a found 
alarms it; 


ee ee that found, 
Which from the mountain, previous to the ftorm, 
Rolls o’er the muttering earth, difturbs the flood, 
And fhakes the foreft-leaf without a breath. 


This tremulous fhudder is fometimes even 
ftill more partial: It will run in lengthened 
parallels, and feparate the reflections upon the 
furface, which -are loft.on one fide, and taken 
up on the other. This is perhaps the moft 
picturefque form, which water aflumes; as it 
affords the painter an opportunity of throwing 
in thofe lengthened lights and fhades, which 
give the greateft variety and clearnefs to water. 

There is another appearance on the furfaces 
of lakes, which we’ cannot account for on any 


Principle either of optics,-or of perf{pective. 
: When 
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When there is no apparent caufe in the fey, the 
water will fometimes appear dappled with large 
fpots of fhade. It is poflible thefe patches may 
have connection with the bottom ‘of the lake: 
as naturalifts fuppofe, the fhining parts of the 
fea are occafioned by the {pawn of fifth: but it 
is more probable, that in fome way, they are 
connected with the fky, as they are generally 
efteemed in the country to be a weather-gage. 
The people will often fay, ‘* It will be no 
‘¢ hay-day to day, the lake is full of fhades.” 
I never myfelf faw this appearance; or I 
might be able to give a better account of it: 
but I have heard it fo often ‘taken notice of; 
that I fuppofe there is at leaft fome ground for 
the obfervation. Tho, after all, I think it 
probable thefe fhades may be owing only to 
floating clouds.-—‘‘ I have often, fays Mr. 
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Locke, remarked this appearance on the 
lake of Geneva, without being able to aflign 
a fatisfactory ‘reafon ; and the people of the 
country, I mean the iphilofophic -part of 
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“them, are ‘equally ‘at a -lofs. If the 4pot 
‘¢ were the fhadow of a pafling cloud; a va+ 
** pour, denfe enough to intercept the rays of 
** the fun, would certainly, when fufpended 
in a clear fky, be vifible,- and immediately 
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account for the appearance. But perhaps 
the effect may be derived from a caufe, 
diametrically oppofite to the denfity of vapour. 
Let us fuppofe a partial rarene/s of the 
vapours, diflolved in the atmofphere juft 
above the fpot: while every other part of 
the fky fheds light by the reverberation of 
rays on the furface of the lake, that part 
alone fheds but little; and leaves a corre- 
{pondent fpot on the water, which compared 
with the {plendor of the furrounding parts, 
appears dark.—This ftate of the fky may 
very well be confidered as a weather-gage ; 
becaufe partial rarefactions deftroy the equi- 
librium of the air.” 


From this great variety, however, which 
the furfaces of lakes affume, from various 
caufes, we may draw this conclufion, that the 
painter may take great liberties, in point of 
light and fhade, in his reprefentation of water. 
It is, in many cafes, under no rule, that we are 
acquainted with; or under rules fo lax, that 
the imagination is left very much at large. 
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On the fubje& of Jakes, I have only farther 
to add, that many bodies of water, under this 
denomination, are found upon the fummits of 


lofty mountains. In this fituation they are 


commonly mere bafons, or refervoirs ; .and 
want the pleafing accompaniments, which 
adorn the lower lakes. Lakes of this kind 
are a collection of fprings; and difcharge 
themfelves generally from their elevated fta- 
trons in cafcades. 
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E have now made a confiderable advance 
towards a landfcape. The {ky is laid 
in; a mountain fills the offskip; and a lake, 
with it’s accompaniments, takes pofleffion of a 
nearer diftance. Nothing but a fore-ground is 
wanting; and for this we have great choice of 
objecis—broken ground—trees—rocks—cafcades 
—and vallies. 


In a diflance the ruling character is fender- 
néfs; which on a fore-ground, gives way to 
what the painter calls force, and richnefs. 
Force arifes from a violent oppofition of colour, 
light, and fhade: richnefs confifts ‘in a variety 
of parts, and glowing tints. In fome degree, 
richnefs is found in a diftance; but never, 
united with force; for in a diffance, tho the 
lights may be {trong, and the parts varied; yet 

the 
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the fhades and tints will ever be faint, and 
tender. 

In the mean time, this oppofition on the 
fore-ground, violent as it is, muft always be 
-fubject to the ruling maffes of light and thade, 
and colouring, which harmonize the whole. 

The effect of this harmony is breadth, or 
repofe. It’s oppofiteis flutter, and confufion. 

It appears therefore, that the management 
of fore-grounds is a matter of great. nicety. 
In them a*very contradiction muft be recon- 
ciled: breadth and repofe, which confift in 
uniting the parts; muft be made to agree with 
force and richnefs, which confift in ~ violently 
breaking them. And what adds to the diffi- 
culty, the eye, brought thus on the fpot, is 
hurt by the minuteft defect. Whereas, at a 
diftance, an irregular dah of the pencil, if it 
be not one thing, may be conceived to be 
another: obfcurity is there a fource of beauty. 
—Hence it is, that mahy great mafters, who 
can throw a diftance into a pleafing confufion, 
and give it the effect of nature; have failed in 
exercifing their art on a fore-ground. 


Having 
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Having premifed thus much with regard to 
fore-grounds in general, let us now examine the 
fore-grounds, which are prefented to us in this 
very picturefque country. 


Broken grounds are the firft objects of our 
attention. Here they abound in every fhape. 
The painter will eafily find, either fome rough 
knoll, whofe parts are ample—the floping 
corner of a hill, perhaps worn by a mountain- 
torrent—a rugged road, winding through the 
chafm of a rifted promontory—or fome other 
part of nature equally grand and picturefque. 

If he chufe to adorn his fore-ground with 
qwood (and who does not?) he will find it in 
Jome parts of this country in a tolerable ftyle of 
greatnefs. But, in general, the old timber is de- 
cayed, or cut down; and that fort of wood incou- 
raged, which is thought the moft profitable— 
fuch wood, as, in a courfe of time, is turned 
into charcoal. Ithas, in fome degree, the effect 


_of better trees in a diftance; but it is very defi- 


cient, when we call for an ancient oak to give 
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the fore-ground a grandeur equal to the fcene— 
when we want the magnificence of it’s {hadowing 
form to mantle over the vacant corner of a 
landfcape—when we with it to hide fome heavy 
promontory; or to fcatter a few loofe branches 
over fome ill-fhaped mountain-line—when it's 
mafly foliage is neceffary to give depth to thade 
— it’s twifted bole, covered with grey mofs, 
to oppofe the vivid green‘in it’s neighbourhood 
—or, laftly, it’s warm autumnal tint to contraft 
the colder hues of diftance. In all thefe cafes 
a deficiency of foreft-wood is fometimes re- 
gretted in the fcenery before us; but not often : 
and where it is, the lofs is eafily fupplied by 
other objects; among which rocks are the 
principal: and thefe, when ornamented with 
wood, tho of a fmaller fize, have generally the 
effect of the moft luxuriant foliage. 


Rocks differ in furface; general form; and 
colour. 

The rock naturally wears that fmooth weather- 
beaten furface, which time gives it through a 
fucceffion of ages. But rocks, firm as they 
are, are fubject to change. Springs undermine: 
them: torrents wath the earth from around 

them : 
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them: frofts loofen them ; and fometimes they 
are torn by ftorms and earthquakes. Under 
thefe circumftances, when large maffes fall 


away, the rock exhibits a fractured furface ; 


which in general has a better effe@t, than the 
fmooth one. Nature, in thefe inftances, may 
be faid to retouch her compofitions: the frac- — 
tured parts are larger and fharper; and better 
adapted to receive either fmart, catching lights ; 
or a body of light and fhade.——-An humble 
imitation of the furfaces of fraétured rocks is 
fometimes exhibited in large coals: they may at 
leaft affift the imagination of a painter. 

With regard to the general form of rocks, 
both {pecies, the fimooth, and the fractured, 
have equal variety. Both have their bold pro- 
jections—both hang alike over their bafes——- 
are rifted into chafms—and fhoot fometimes 
into horizontal, and fometimes into diagonal 
{trata. 

The natural colour of rocks is either grey, 
or red. We have of each kind in England ; 
and both are beautiful: but the grey vibes 
(which is the common fpecies in this {cenery) 
makes the finer contraft with the foliage either 
of fummer, or of autumn. 

Ba I call 
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I call red, and grey the natural colours of 
rocks; but more properly they are the ground 
only of a variety of tints. Thefe tints arife 
from weeds, mofles, and lychens of various 
kinds; which uniting on the furface of a rock, 
often makea rich, and very harmonious affem- 
blage of colouring; and the painter, who does 
not attend to thefe minutie (we ate confidering 
fore-grounds) lofes half the beauty of his 
original. | 

Among thefe lychens, the white {pecies is 
the leaft pleafing. When mixed with other 
tints, it may form an agreeable contraft: and 
even, when it borrows no aid of this kind, if 
it be fparingly, and happily introduced, it may 
add a beauty to the natural colour of the grey 
rock, by giving it the brilliancy of a few fharp 
touches. But when it prevails; and fpreads, 
like a bald leprous fcab, over a whole furface ; 
it’s mealy hue is very difgufting, unlefs it be 
thrown into fhadow, or fupported by fome 
mafs of foliage, or other vivid tint in contact 
with it. 

Befides the fpecies of rocks juft defcribed, 
there is another, called the crag; which con- 
veys the idea of a rock roughly pounded. 


With thefe thattered fragments whole fides of 
moun- 
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mountains are often covered; down which they 
appear continually to fhiver. This fpecies is 
very inferior to the former. It wants that 
breadth of furface, which gives dignity to an 
object. In a diffance indeed, which melts the 
fragments into one mafs, the effect is good : 
but in the fituation, in which we are now con- 
fidering rocks, as the appendages of a fore- 


ground, the crag is meanly circumftanced. 


The. cafcade, which is the next object of 
our obfervation, may be divided into the broken, 
and the regular fall. 

The jirf belongs moft properly to the rock ; 
whofe projecting fragments, impeding the wa- 
ter, break it into pieces—dath it into foam— 
and give it all the fpirit, and agitation, which 
that active element is capable of receiving. _——— 
Happy is the pencil, which can feize the varie- 
ties, and brilliancy of water under this circum- 
tance. : 

In the regular fall the water meets no ob- 
ftru€tion ; but pours down, from the higher 
grounds to the lower, in one {plendid theet. 

Each kind hath it’s beauties; but, in gene- 
ral, the broken fall is more adapted to a fmall 
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body of water; and the regular to a large one. 
The fmall body of water has nothing to re- 
commend it, but it’s variety and buftle: where- 
as the large body has a natural dignity of cha- 
racter, that fupports it. To fritter z¢ in pieces 
would be to deftroy in a degree the grandeur of 
it's effect. Were the Niagara thus broken, at 
leaft if fome confiderable parts of it were not left 
broad and fheety, it might be a grand f{cene of 
confufion ; but it could not be that vaft, that 
uniform, and fimple object, which is moft ca- 
pable of expreffing the idea of greatnefs. 
As there are few confiderable rivers in the 
romantic country, we are now examining, the 
moft beautiful cafcades, (which are innumera- 
le) are generally of the broken kind. The 
regular falls (of which alfo there are many) 
are objects of little value. ‘Tho they are fome- 
times four or five hundred feet in height; yet 
they appear only like threads of filver at a 
diftance; and like mere fpouts at hand; void. 
both of grandeur, and varietyi—And yet, in 
heavy rains, fome of them muft be very noble, 
if we may judge from their channels, which 
often thew great marks of violence.—But I 
was never fortunate enough to fee any of them 
in thefe moments of wildnefs. 
Thefe 
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. Thefe two kinds of cafcades, the broken, 
and the regular, may be combined. If the 
weight ‘of water be fmall, it is true, it will 
admit only the droken fall: but if it be large, 
it may with propriety admit a combination of 
both: and thefe combinations may be multi- 
plied into each other with endlefs variety. 

The regular fall admits alfo another mode of 
variety by forming itfelf into what may be 
called the /uccefive fall; in which the water, 
inftead of making one continued fhoot, falls 
through a fucceffion of different ftories. Of 
this kind are many of the mountain-cafcades 
in this country, which are often very beautiful ;. 
efpecially where the ftages are deranged ; and 
the water /eeks it’s way from one flage to ano- 
ther. 

This is the fpecies of cafcade, which was 
the great object of imitation in all the anti- 
quated water-works of the laftage, Our fore- 
fathers admired the fuccefive fall; and, agree- 
ably to their awkward mode of imitation, made 
the water defcend a regular flight of ftone- 
{tairs. 

Before we conclude the fubjeé&t of cafcades, 
it may be obferved, that, as in other objedts 
of beauty, fo in this, proportion muft be a 
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regulating principle. I fhall not be fo precife 
as to fay, what is the exact proportion of an 
elegant cafcade. Nor is it neceffary. The eye 
will eafily fee the enormity of di/proportion, 
where it exifts in any great degree: and that is 
enough. ‘Thus when a mountain-cafcade falls 
four or five hundred feet, and is perhaps fcarce 
two yards broad: every eye muft fee the dif- 
proportion: as it will alfo, when the whole 
breadth of fome large river falls only two or 
three feet. Both would be more beautiful, 
if their falls held a nearer proportion to their 
quantities of water. 


The laft fpecies of fore-grounds are vallies* ; 
with regard to which it muft be remarked firft, 
that marrow contracted vallies only are meant. 
The open valley muft clafs itfelf among objects 
of difant {cenery. 

It muft fecondly be remarked, that even 
contracted valleys are not purely of the nature of 


* Let it be obferved, that the terms wale, and valley; 
denote univerfally, through this work, the greater, and 
fmaller fcenes of the fame kind. I confider valley as the 
diminutive of vale. 

fore- 
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fore-grounds, but participate ot diftance. One 
fide-{creen muft neceflarily be a little removed, 
if you would give your fcenery the advantage 
of perf{pective. 

Thefe things being premifed, we may con- 


- fider the valley as a {pecies of fore-ground; the 


ingredients of which Spencer hath given us in 
very few words. 
Through woods, and mountains wild they came at lat 
Into a pleafant dale, that lowly lay 
Betwixt two hills, whofe high heads over placed, 


The valley did with cool fhade overcatt: 
Through midft thereof a little river rolled. 


Thefe ingredients admit great variety in compo- 
fition. The fides of the valley. may be high, 
or low ; rocky, or woody; {mooth, or full of 
jutting promontories : and thefe variations again 
may play into each other with a thoufand 
interchanges. 

When we find a concurrence of beautiful 
circumftances in thefe {cenes—when their fides 
are well proportioned, and picturefquely adorn- 
ed—and efpecially when they are fo fortunate 
as to open on a rich diftance; a lake bounded 
by a rocky mountain; or any other interefting 
object, they form a landfcape of a very pleafing 
kind. 


The 
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The. rivers alfo. with which thefe vallies 
{carce ever fail of being adorned, have the fame 
variety as the hills; and may, now and then, 
be introduced very happily to affift the fore- 
ground. They are pure cryftalline ftreams— 
generally rapid—generally fparkling over beds 
of pebbles—often tumbling, and foaming over 
the ledges of rocks—and forming, through the 
whole of their courfe, a continuation of little 
buftling cafcades, 


Nearly allied to the contracted valley, is, what 
in this country, is called a gi/]; in others, a 
dell. It is a narrow cleft, winding between 
two rocky precipices; and overgrown with 
wood, which clofes at the top, and almoft 
excludes the day. Through the bottom foams 
a torrent. You hear it founding in it’s fall 
from one rocky ftage to another: but it is rarely 
vifible. | 

Thefe romantic fpots are generally imper- 
vious. When they are a little more open, 
fo as to allow a narrow foot-path to ftray 
among them, they are the moft beloved haunts 
of folitude and meditation ; and of all the parts 

of 
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of this delightful {cenery, afford the moft re- 
frefhing refuge from noon-tide heat. 

Such were the fcenes the poet panted after, 
when they drew from his foul, opprefled by 
the languor of a fummer-fun, that ardent af- 
piration ; 


———-© quis me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 
Siftat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ! 


How intimately acquainted with thefe fcenes. 


he was, his own very accurate defcriptions 
fhew. 


Denfis hunc frondibus atrum 
Urget utrimque latus nemoris, medioque fragofus 
Dat fonitum faxis, et torto vertice torrens. 


Dat fonitum, fays this accurate obferver of 


nature; remarking in that expreflion, that the 


torrent was an addrefs to the ear, not to the 
eye. 

The contracted valley, we have feen, may 
open to a diflance; but a view into the gz/l 
furnifhes only a fore-ground. It can only con- 
fift of fome little fequeftered recefs—a few 
twifted boles—a cafcade fparkling through the 
trees—or a tranflucent pool, formed in the 
cavity beneath fome rock, and juft large enough 
to reflect the hanging wood, which over-fha- 
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dows it. And yet even on this contra¢ted {cale, 
we have many a beautiful land{cape : 


For nature here 

Has, with her living colours, formed a f{cene 
Which Ruifdael beft might rival: cryftal lakes, 
O’er which the giant-oak, himfelf a grove, 
Flings his romantic branches, and beholds 

His reverend image in th’ expanfe below. 

If diftant hills be wanting, yet our eye 

Forgets the want, and with delighted gaze 
Refts on the lovely fore-ground————__-—= 
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E have now examined the materials, 

of which the magnificent {cenery of this 
country is compofed—the diffant mountain— 
the Jake—and the fore-ground: but a few 
general obfervations on thefe materials, as 
united in compofition, may perhaps throw fome 
new and piturefque lights on the whole. 


In many countries much grander {cenes are 
exhibited, than thefe,—mountains more mag- 
nificent, and lakes more extenfive: yet, it is 
probable there are few, in which the feveral 
objects are better proportioned; and united 
with more beauty. 

In America the lakes are feas; and the 
country on their banks, being removed of 
courfe toa great diftance, can add no accom- 
paniments. 

Among 
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Among the /maller lakes of Italy and Swit- 
zetland, no doubt, there are many delightful 
fcenes: but the Jarger lakes, like thofe of 
America, are difproportioned to their accom- 
paniments: the water occupies too large a 
{pace, and throws the fcenery too much into 
diftance. 

The mountains of Sweden, Norway, and 
other northern regions, are probably rather 
maffes. of hideous rudenefs, than {cenes of 
grandeur and proportion: Proportion indeed 
in all fcenery is indifpenfably neceflary; and 
unlefs the lake, and it’s correfpondent moun- 
tains have this juft relation to each other, they 


want the firft principle of beauty. 


The value of lake-{cenery arifes' rather from 
the idea of magnificence, than of variety. The 
fcene is not continually fhifting here, as on the 
banks of a winding river. The lake is fo vaft, 
that it ftands ftill, as it were, before the 
moving eye. Nor is this attended with fatiety. 
A quick fucceffion of imagery is neceflary in 
{cenes of lefs grandeur, where little beauties 
are eafily fcanned: but fcenes, like thefe, de- 
mand contemplation. ‘Thefe rich volumes of 

nature, 
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nature, like the works of eftablifhed authors, 
will bear a frequent perufal. Contemplation 
adds to: their value. 


In the mean time, with all this magnifi- 
cence and beauty, it cannot be fuppofed, that 
every fcene, which thefe countries prefent, is 
correctly pitturefque. In fuch immenfe bodies 
of rough-hewn matter, many irregularities, 
and even many deformities, muft exift, which 
a practifed eye would with to correct. Moun- 
tains are fometimes crouded—their fides -are 
often bare, when contraft requires them to be 
wooded—promontories form the water-boun- 
dary into acute angles—and bays are contracted 
into narrow points, inftead of {welling into 
ample: bafons. 

In all thefe cafes the imagination is apt to 
whifper, What glorious fcenes might here 
be made, if thefe ftubborn materials could 


-yield to the judicious hand of art !—--And, 


to fay the truth, we are fometimes tempted to 
let the imagination loofe among them. 

By the force of this creative power an 
intervening hill may be turned afide; and a 
diftance introduced.—This ill-fhaped moun- 

tain 
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tain may be pared, and formed into a better 
line.—To that, on the oppofite fide, a light- 
ne{s may be given by the addition of a higher 
fummit.—Upon yon bald declivity, which 
ftretches along the lake, may be reared a foreft 
of noble oak; which thinly {catter’d over the 
top, will thicken asit defcends ; and throw it’s 
vivid reflections on the water in full luxuri- 
ance. 

‘The line of the water too, which perhaps is 
ftraight, the imagination will eafily correct. It 
will bring forward fome bold promontory ; or 
open fome winding bay. 

It will proceed even to the ornaments of 
art. On fome projecting knoll it. will-rear the 
majefty of a ruined caftle, whofe ivyed walls 
-feem a part of the very rock, on which they 
ftand. Ona gentle rife, opening to the lake, 
and half incircled by woody hills, fome 
mouldring abbey may be feated ; and far beyond 
may appear diftant objects, under fome circum- 
ftance of picturefque illumination : 


The foreft darkening round, and glittering fpire. 


Thus the imagination will aflift thofe fcenes, 
which, tho replete with beauties. beyond it’s 
power, to create, may contain deformities, 


which 
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which it might wifh to remove. It corrects 
one part of nature by another; and compofes 
a landfcape, as the artift compofed his cele- 
brated. Venus, by feleCting accordant beauties 
from different originals. Scarce any ingle 
archetype is fufficiently correct. Any other 
idea of zmproving nature is abfurd ; and can be 
adopted only by men of falfe tafte, who ima- 
gine they zmprove her by an addition ‘of 
heterogeneous decorations. 

As to the zmprovement of fuch vaft fcenes as 
thefe, it is in every fhape, except by a little 
planting, beyond all power of art. I cannot 
therefore be underftood to fuggeft improvement 
here. All we get by imagining, how fuch a 
country as this might be improved, is merely 
a little practice in the rules of picturefque com- 
pofition. 


We may remark further, that the power 
which the imagination hath over thefe {cenes, 
is not greater, than the power, which they 
1ave over the imagination. No tame country, 
however beautiful, however adorned, can dif-: 
tend the mind, like this awful, and majeftic 
icenery. The wild fallies of untutored genius 
VOL. I. K often 


often ftrike the imagination more, than the 
moft correct effufions of cultivated parts. Tho 
the eye therefore might take more pleafure in a 
view (confidered merely in a picturefque light) 
when judicioufly adorned by the hand of art; yet 
IT much doubt, whether fuch aview would have 
that ftrong effect on the zmagination; as when 
rough with all it’s bold irregularities about it; 
when beauty, and deformity, grandeur and 
horror, mingled together, ftrike the mind with 
a thoufand oppofing ideas; and like chymical 
liquors of an oppofite nature, when mixed, 
produce an effervefeence, which no homoge- 
neous liquors could produce. 


Surely there is a hidden power, that reigns 
*Mid the lone majefty of untamed nature, 
Controuling fober reafon— 


Were a lover of nature placed abruptly in the 
midft of fuch f{cenes as thefe, the effect might 
be too ftrong: and in this inftance, as in others, 
he might difcover the weaknefs of his firft 
progenitor; in whom, on viewing fuddenly a 
grand land{cape, we are told, 


So deep the power of thofe ingredients pierced, 
Ev’n to the inmoft feat of mortal fight, 
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That Adana now inforced to clofe his eyes, 
Sank Layne and all his fpirats became intranced. 

But mature, which brings ¢ out the fun through 
the medium of twilight, hath in this cafe alfo 
provided for the weaknefs of the vifual nerve. 
Thefe grand {cenes are gradually introduced. 
The: idea grows imperceptibly to maturity. 
The great ftones of yefterday become rocks to- 
day. Hills, ain a few ftages, are converted 
into mountains; and we fee, now and then, 
the glimpfe of a lake; before the eye is filled 
with the whole vait, {plendid furface of it. 


If the imagination be thus fired by thefe 
romantic {cenes even in their common ftate, how 
much more may we fuppofe it wrought on, 
when they ftrike us under fome extraord. mary 3 
circumftance of beauty, or ‘terror—in the trans 
quillity of a calm, or the agitation of a ftorm Pe 

Some fcenes, particularly of the fylvan kind, 
are perhaps beft fuited toa calm. ‘They receive’ 
their principal beauty from the richnefi of the 
objets; which is improved by chearful and 
fi ole lights. oy 

Other Gia lefs inviched by objects, are 
meagre Im a ‘calm, and glaring funfhine. A 
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bright hemifphere only renders their poverty 
more apparent. To fuch fcenes a ftorm, which 
produces fublime ideas by heaving clouds, and 
burfting lights, gives an adventitious confe- 


- 


quence, and leads the eye, in it’s purfuit of 
objetts, to the grandeur of the effect. 

But there are fome fcenes in nature, which 
are adapted to both circum{tances—none more, 
than the fcenery of lakes—none perhaps fo much. 

During five days, which we fpent among 
the lakes, we faw one of them only, and that 
but once, under the circumftance of a perfect 
calm—when there was neither wind to ruffle, 
nor cloud to obfcure, the refplendency of the 
furface—when we faw the poet’s defcription 
literally tranflated— 


meneemet Silet arduus ether: 


Tum zephyri pofuere: premit placida equora pontus, 


If an artificial mirror, a few inches long, 
placed oppofite to a door, or a window, produ- 
ces often very pleafing reflections; how noble 
muft be the appearance, when an area of many 
leagues in circumference, is formed. into one 
vaft mirror; and this mirror furrounded by a 
combination of great, and beautiful objects? 
The majeftic repofe of fo grand, fo folemn, 

and 
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and {plendid a {cene raifes in the mind ‘a fort of 
enthufiaftic calm, which fpreads a mild com- 
placence over the breaft—a tranquil paufe of 
mental operation, which may be felt, but not 
defcribed ; 

Soothing each guft of paffion into peace ; 


All but the fwellings of the foften’d heart ; 
That waken, not difturb, the tranquil mind. 


When the mind has a little recovered it’s 
tone, from the general impreffion of fuch a 
{cene; it feels a new pleafure in examining 
more minutely the feveral picturefque ingre- 
dients, which produced it—the ftillnefs, and 
purity of the air—the ftrong lights and thades 
—the tints upon the mountains—the polith of 
the lake—and, above all, the- reflections’ dif- 
played upon it’s bofom, when 


—fpread, 

Into a liquid plain, it ftands unmoved, 

Pure as th’ expanfe of heaven———— 

And to the fringed bank, with ofiers crowned, 
It’s cryftal mirror holds-—— 


Other adventitious circumftances, of lef 
value in themfelves, but in union very pictu- 
refque, add new life, and beauty to fo fill a 
{cene—groups of cattle in various parts, driven 
by 'the heats of noon, along the fhofes of the 
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lake—and fifhing-boats extending their nets in 
dotted circles, and forming tremulous reflec- 
tions from their flaccid fails. 


When we take a view of fuch a glorious fcene 
in all it’s fplendor, we regret, that it fhould 
ever be deformed by the rough blafts of tempef : 
and yet I know not, whether, under this lat- 
ter circumftance, it may not have a {till greater 
power over the imagination. Every little idea 
is loft in the wild uproar and confufion of fuch 
a f{cene. 

Nor is it in this difturbed ftate, lefs an object 
of picturefque beauty. ‘The iky floating with 
broken clouds—the mountains half obfcured by 
driving vapours ; and mingling with the {ky in 
awful obfcurity—the trees ftraining in the blaft 
—and the lake ftirred from the bottom, and 
whitening every rocky promontory with it’s 
foam; are all objects highly adapted to the 
pencil. 

In the midft of the tempeft, if a bright fun- 
beam fhould fuddenly break out, and in Shake- 
{pear’s language, light up the form; the f{cenery 
of an agitated lake, thus affifted by the powers 
of contraft, affects both the imagination, and 

the 
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the eye, in a ftill greater degree. Some broad 
mountain-fide, catching a mafs of light, pro- 
duces an aftonifhing effect amidit the leaden 
gloom, which furrounds it. Perhaps a fun- 
beam, half-fuffufed in vapour, darting between 
two mountains, may ftretch along the water in 
a lengthened gleam, juft as the fkiff paffes to 
receive the light upon it’s {welling fail; while 
the fea-gull, wheeling along the ftorm, turns 
it’s filvery fide, ftrongly illumined, again{t the 
bofom of fome lurid cloud ; and by that fingle 
touch of oppofition, gives double darknefs to 
the rifing tempett. 


Compared with fuch fcenes, how inanimate 
do the fubjeéts of Canaletti appear!—how flat 
his fquare canals, and formal ftreet-per{pective ; 
when oppofed to fpreading lakes, and {weeping 
mountains !—the puny labours of men, to the 
bold, irregular {cenery of nature! . Nor can we 
help regretting the lots of fich pi€tures as might 
have been producéd, if Canaletti’s free pencil 
had been thrown loofe in fuch a country 
as this. 

But thefe fcenes are not only fuperior to the 
fubjects of Canaletti; but.to thofe of a greater 
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thafter, the younger Vanderveld.  Sea-views, 
tho grander in fome refpeéts, are, on the whole, 
inferior to the views before us. Their great 
deficiency is the want of variety in their ac- 
companiments. One fpecies of them indeed, 
and but one, is fuperior to the utmoft efforts of 
the lake—the fegment of fome land-locked 
bay; which, in a ftorm efpecially, is a noble 
fubjet: the waters are more agitated, and 
form bolder fwells ; which, of courfe, receive 
grander effects of light. Here too, inftead of 
the dancing {kiff, we are prefented with the 
terrors of fhipwreck. ‘The beacon alfo, feated 
on a bleak eminence, marks the coaft with pe- 
culiar danger; while the diftant port-town, 
difcovered by a gleam of light under. the fha- 
dowing cliff, makes the fcene ftill more affect- 
ing by the exclufion of hope within fight of 
fecurity. 


I have only to obferve farther, in general, 
on the fcenes of this romantic country, that 
they are fubject to violent convulfions of vari- 
ous kinds. Every thing, here, is in the grand 
{tyle. ‘The very elements, when they do mif- 
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chief, keep in unifon with it, and perform all 
their: operations with an air of dignity. 


Upon fome of the mountains, particularly 
on Crofs-fell, a blaft, called in the country, a 
belm-wind, will fometimes arife fuddenly, of 
a nature fo violent, that nothing can withftand 
it’s force. The experienced mountaineer, as 
he traverfes thofe wild regions, forefeeing it’s 
approach, throws himfelf flat upon the ground; 
and lets it pafs over him. It’s rage is momen- 
tary: and the air inftantly fettles into it’s former 
calm. 

Thefe hurricanes are not uncommon in other 
mountainous countries. Mr. Miffon particu- 
larly {peaking of the mountains near Infpruck 
tells us, that the winds often force their way 
through their hollow parts, as if through pipes, 
and raife fuch furious hurricanes, as will 
fometimes root up, not only trees; but even 
rocks. | 


The lake too is:fubjeé& to’ fomething: of the 
fame kind of emotion ; which the inhabitants 
of the country call a bottom-wind. Often, 

when 
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when all is. calm; and refplendent around ; 
as the boat is plying it’s fteady way; the boat- 
man will defcry at a diftance (happy that it 
is fo) a violent ebullition of the water. He 
will fee it heave and {well ; forced upwards by 
fome internal convulfion ; and fuffering all the 
agitation of a ftorm. But as foon as the con- 
fined air has {pent it’s force, the agitated fur- 
face immediately fubfides. 

Of thefe bottom-winds alfo we meet with 
frequent accounts: particularly in fome of the 
Sweedith lakes, which are very fubje& to 
them. 

Something of this kind, feems to have given 


‘Spencer an idea, which he introduces in his 
idle-lake : 


‘The waves come rolling, and the billows roar, 
Outrageoufly as they engaged were: 
But not one puff of wind there did appear. 


Often alfo a vaft body of water, collected 
in the entrails of a mountain, it is faid, will 
force a way through it’s fide; and rufhing 
down the declivity; take it’s courfe through 
the valley; where itis: not uncommon: to fee 
the marks of it’s devaftation. 

The 
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The fame effetts are fometimes produced 
by water—[pouts, which, in countries like thefe, 
are colleéted, as at fea, and fall upon moun- 
tains. 


The avalanche, or fall of fnow, is common 
here too, as in other mountainous countries. 
Inundations alfo are occafioned by it’s fudden 
melting. 


But the fall of cliffs, and large fragments 
of mountains, loofened by rain, and froft, pro- 
duces one of the greateft fcenes of terror, 
which belongs to this romantic country; and 
to which we are chiefly indebted for that 
variety of fractured rock, and broken ground, 
which are among it’s greateft ornaments. Vir- 
gil has given usa defcription of this kind in 
great perfection. 

Qualis in Euboico Baiarum litore quondam 


Saxea pila cadit ; 
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Prona trahit, penitufque vadis illifa recumbit, 
Mifcent fe maria, & nigre attolluntur arene. 

‘Tum fonitu Prochyta alta tremit, durumque cubile 
Inarime, Jovis imperiis, impofta Typhzo. 


The 
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The zmmediate effect is firtt defcribed 


Mifcent fe maria, & nigre attolluntur arene. 


After a folemn paufe, the grand ecchoes, and 
diftant repetitions, lengthened out from the 
rocky {cenery around, are nobly introduced. 


Tum fonitu Prochyta alta tremit—durumque cubile 
Inarime—]Jovis imperiis—impofta Typhzo? 


Having thus collected a few of thofe general 
ideas, with which this country abounds, we 
fhall now illuftrate them in a tour through 
fome of it’s moft romantic parts. 
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MBLESIDE is an ordinary village; 

but delightfully feated. A cove of lofty 
mountains half incircles it on the north; and 
the lake of Wynander opens in front; near 
the fhores of which it ftands. 

The ground between it and the mountains, 
which are at leaft two miles diftant, is various, 
broken, and woody. A _ mountain-torrent, 
about half a mile from the village, forms a 
grand cafcade; but it was fo overgrown with 
thickets, that we had no point of view to 
fee it from, but the top; which is the motft 
unpicturef{que we could have. 

From this fall the ftream ruthes along a 
narrow valley, or gz//, luxuriantly adorned with 
rock, and wood: and winding through it 
about a mile, emerges near the head of the 
Jake, into which it enters, ‘This gi// was 


fo 


am 3 


fo overgrown with wood, that it appeared al- 
moft impervious: but if a path could be 
carried through it, and the whole a. little 
opened, it might be made very beautiful. A 
fcene in itfelf fo pleafing, with a noble cafcade 
at one end, and an extenfive lake at the other, 
could not fail, to ftrike the imagination: in 
the moft forcible manner. 


From Amblefide we fet out for Bownefs, 
to take a view of the lake. Part of the road 
we had traverfed, the day before, from Ken- 
dal; and were a fecond time amufed by the 
woody landfcape it afforded; and it’s fudden, 


interrupted openings to the lake, before the 
whole burft of that magnificent {cene was 
prefented.—From the higher grounds, ~vove 
Bownefs, we had an elevated view of it’s 


whole extent. 

Windermere, or Winander-water, as it 1s 
fometimes called, extends from north to fouth, 
about twelve or fourteen miles. In breadth, 
it rarely exceeds two; and is feldom narrower 
than one. The fouthern end winds a little 
towards the weft. The northern, and weitt- 
tern coafts are wild, and mountainous—the 


eaftern, and fouthern are more deprefied; in 
fome 


™ 
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fome parts cultivated, in others woody. Op- 
pofite to Bownefs, the lake. is divided into 
two parts by a clufter of iflands; one of 
which is larger than the reft. 

Bownefs. is the capital port-town on the 
lake ; if we may adopt a dignified ftyle, which 
the grandeur of the fcene fuggefts. It-is the 
great mart for fifh, and charcoal ; both which 
commodities are largely imported here; and 
carried by land-into the country. It’s har- 
bour is crouded with veffels of various kinds ; 
fome of which are ufed merely as pleafure- 
boats in navigating the lake.—In one of thefe 
we embarked, and {ftanding out to fea; made 
for the great ifland; which we were informed 

as a very interefting f{cene. : 

We foon arrived. at it; and landing at the 
fouth end, we ordered our boat to meet us at 
the north point ; meaning fo traverfe it’s little 
boundaries. 

A more fequeftered fpot cannot eafily be 
conceived. Nothing can be more excluded 
from the noife; and interruption of life; or 
abound with a greater varicty of thofe cir- 
cumftances, which make retirement pleafing. 

The whole ifland contains about thirty acres. 
It’s form is oblong; it’s. fhores irregular ; 
retiring into bays, and broken into creeks 

The 
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The furface too is uneven; and a fort of little 
Appennine ridge runs through the middle of 
it; falling down, in all fhapes, into the water. 
—Like it’s great mother ifland, the fouthern 
part wears a fmoother afpect, than the northern, 
which is broken, and rocky, 

Formerly the whole ifland was one entire 
grove. At prefent, it is rather bare of wood; 
tho there are fome large oaks upon it. | 

One of it’s greateft beauties arifes from that 
uregular little Appennine, juft mentioned, 
which exterids from one end to the other. 
This circumftance hides it’s infularity, by con- 
necting it with the continent. In every part, 
except on the high grounds, you ftand in 
an amphitheatre compofed of the nobleft ob- 
jects; and the lake performing the office of 
a funk fence, the grandeur of each part of 
the continent is called in, by turns, to aid 
the infignificance of the ifland. 

The oblong form alfo of the lake gives 
the ifland another great advantage. On both 
it’s fides, the oppofite fhores of the continent 
are little more than half a mile diftant: but 
at the northern and fouthern points there is a 
large fheet of water. ‘The views .therefore, 
as you walk round, are continually changing: 


through 
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through all the varieties of diffance: which 
are {till farther improved by a little degree of 
obliquity, in the pofition of the ifland. 


He who thould take upon him to ornament 
fuch a fcene as this, would have only to con- 
duct his walk and plantations, fo as to take 
advantage of the grand parts of the continent 
around him ;—to hide what is offenfive—and, 
amidft a choice of great and» piCturefque 
objects, “to avoid fhewing too’ much. . As he 
would have, at all times, an exuberance of 
water, he fhould not be oftentatious in ‘dif 
playing it. It would be a relief to the eye 
fometimes. to exclude it wholly ; and to in- 
troduce a mere fylvan fcene, with diftant 
mountains rifing above it. A tranfient glance 
of the water, with fome well-chofen accom- 
paniments beyond it, would often alfo have 
a good effect ; and fometimes a grand expan- 
fion of the whole:—Thus the objects around, 
tho unmanageable in themfelves, might be 
brought under command by the affiftance of 
an-infular fituation. 

With regard to the ornamenting of fach a 
fcene, an elegant neatnefs is all the improver 
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fhould aim at. Amidft thefe grand objects 
of nature, it would be abfurd to catch the 
eye with the affected: decorations of art... The 
fimple idea he would defire to preferve, is, 
what the place itfelf fuggefts, a fequeftered 
retreat. The doundaries fhould in a great 
‘meafure be thicket—on the eaftern coatt. ef- 
pecially, which is oppofed to the only culti- 
vated part of the country: and if there be 
any thing in that part worth giving to the 
eye, it might be given through fome unaffected 
opening. » 

For thickets, the wild wood of the coun- 
try would abundantly fuffice. It grows luxu- 
riantly, and would foon produce it’s effect. 

The middle parts of the ifland, with a 
few clumps properly difpofed, might be neat 
pafturage, with flocks, and herds ; which 
. would contraft agreeably with the rough fcenery 
around. | 

The houfe, at prefent, ftands too formally 
in the middle of the ifland. It might ftand 
better near the fouthern promontory. ‘The air 
of this fweet retreat is faid to be very pure*. 

This 


* Since this view of Windermere ifland was taken, it 
hath been under the hands of improvement, ‘The proprietor 
_I have 
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This ifland formerly belonged to the Philip- 
fons, a family of note in Weftmoreland. Du- 
ring the civil wars, two of them, an elder, 
and a younger brother, ferved the king. The 
former, who was the proprietor of it, com- 
manded a regiment: the latter was a major. 

The major, whofe name was Robert, was 
aman of great {pirit, and enterprize; and for 
his many feats of perfonal bravery, had ob 
tained, among the Oliverians of thofe parts, 
the appellation of Rodin the Devil. 

After the war had fubfided, and the dire- 
ful effe&ts of public oppofition had cealed; 
revenge, and private malice long kept alive the 
animofity of individuals.—Col. Briggs, a fteady 
friend to the ufurpation, refided at this time at 
Kendal; and under the double chara@er of a 
leading magiftrate (for he was a juftice of the 
peace) and an active commander, held the 
country in awe. This perfon having heard, 


I have been told, fpent fix thoufand pounds upon it; with 
which fum he has contrived to do almoft every thing, that 
one would wifh had been left undone. It is now in other 
hands, which may probably reftore it’s beauty. 


Lexi 2 that 
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that Major Philipfon was at his brother’s 


houfe on the ifland in Windermere, refolved 
if poffible, to feize, and punifh a man, who 
had made. himfelf fo particularly obnoxious. 
With this view he muftered a party, which he 
thought fufficient; and went himfelf on the 
enterprize. How it was conducted, my au- 


thority * does not inform us—whether he 


got together the navigation of the lake, and 
blo Bokaded the plece by fea; or whether, he 


landed, and carried on his approaches in form. 


at 
Si 
Neither do we learn the ftrength of the gar- 

rks without: tho 


every gentleman’s houfe was, at that time, 


rifon within; nor of the wor 


in fome rie a’ fortrefs.: All “we learn, is, 
that Major Philipfon endured a fiege of eight, 
or ten days with great gallantry; till his bro- 
ther, the colonel, hearing of his diftrefs, 
raifed a party, and relieved him. 

Tt was now the major’s turn to make re- 
prizals. He put himfelf therefore at the head 
of a little troop of horfe, and rode to Kendal. 
Here being informed, that colonel Briggs was 
at prayers (for it was on a funday morning) 


* Dr. Burn’s hift. of Weftmoreland. 
| he 
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he ftationed -his men properly in the avenues ; 
and himfelf armed, rode direétly into the 
church. It probably was nota regular church ; 
but fome large place of meeting. It is faid, 
he intended to feize the colonel, and ‘carry 
him off: but as this feems to have been 
totally impracticable, it is rather probable, 
that his intention was to kill him on the {pot ; 
and in the midit of the confufion, to efcape. 
Whatever his intention was, it was fr uftrated ; 

for Briggs happened to be elfewhere. 

The congregation, as might be expetted, 
was thrown into great confufion on feeing an 
armed man, on horfeback, enter the church ; 
and the major taking the advantage of their 
aftonifhment, turned his horfe round, and 
rode quietly cut, But having given an alarm, 
he was prefently affaulted as he left the church: 
and being feized; his girths were cut; and 
he was unhorfed, 

At this inftant, his party made a furious 
attack on the affailants; and the major, kill- 
ing with his own hand, the man, who had 
feized him, clapped the faddle, ungirthed as 
it was, upon his horfe; and vaulting into it, 
rode full {peed through the ftreets of Kendal, 
calling his men to follow him; and with 


1 4 his 
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his whole party made a fafe retreat to his 
afylum in the lake-—The action marked the 
man. Many knew him; and they who did 
not, knew as well from the exploit, that it 


could be nobody, but Rodiz the Devel, 


( 1st ) 
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AVING thus taken a view of a place 

abounding with fo many beauties, we 
found our bark waiting for us at the northern 
point; and fetting fail,. inftead of returning 
to Bownefs, we ftood for Amblefide. We 
could have wifhed to navigate the whole lake ; 
but it was too great an undertaking for mea- 
fured time; and we contented ourfelves with 
going in queft of the beauties of it’s northern 
divifion. 


As we left the ifland, the fecene opening on 
every fide, we found ourfelves furrounded with 
objects of great magnificence. 

On the weftern coaft ran a continuous range 
of craggy mountains, thinly fcattered over with 
trees, which had formerly overfpread it. It 
is a part of Furnefs-fell; the’ whole of which 

| Otay | we 
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we had before feen, in one vaft combination 
of diftant mountains, bounding our view over 
the bay of Cartmel. The part we now faw 
{tretches about two leagues along the lake. 

On the eaftern fide, we paffed feyeral {mall 
iflands, fome of which were well-wooded ; 
others were mere rocks with low, twifted frees 
burfting from their crevices ; all of them pro- 
bably worth. vifiting, if our time had allowed. 
Through the openings of thefe iflands, we had 
partial views of the eaftern coaft; till having 
advanced further through this little archipelago 
into the body of the lake, the whole. eaftern 
{kreen opened to the eye.—This fide, tho lefs 


magnificent than the mountains of Furnefs on 
the left, contains however.more variety.. It. is 
broken into hills; fome of which are culti- 


vated, and others covered with wood. 

But, on the whole, neither of thefe fide- 
{creens is an objet purely piéturefque. The 
weitern fhore is great indeed; but it isan 
unvaried mafs of heavy greatnefs.. The eaftern 
is broken too much, and wants both unity 
and grandeur. When we rode through it) in 
the morning, it made an; admirable fore-ground 
in almoft every part: but we now found it lefs 


gualified as a diffance, 
The 
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The fide-fcteens however are the leatt ef- 
fential parts of this vaft fcene. The front is 
the capital part—that part, on which the 
eye immediately fettles. It confifts of that im- 
menfe body of barrier-mountains, which {epa- 
rate the two counties of Cumberland and Weft- 
moreland ; appearing in this view to be drawn 
up in a fort of tumultuary array, mountain 
beyond mountain, as far as the eye can teach. 

As we advanced in our voyage, this great 
divifion of the lake (from ‘the iflands to it’s 
northern point,) tho really oblong, affumed 
the form of a ‘vaft circular bafon: and the 
rough. mountains, arifing round it, appeared, 
from fo fplendid an area, with new grandeur. 
Indeed contraft gave an additional force to the 
character of each. 

This great fcene however, furveyed thus 
from a centre, was rather amufing, than pic- 
turefque. It was too extenfive for the painter’s 
ufe. A fmall portion of the circle, reduced 
to paper, or canvas, could have conveyed no 
idea; and a large’ fegment would have exceeded 
all the powers of the pallet. 

It 
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It is certainly an error in landfcape-painting, 
to comprehend too much. It turns a picture 
into a map, Nothing is more delufive, than 
to fuppofé, that every view, which pleafes- in 
nature, will pleafe in painting. In nature, 
the pleafure arifes from the eye’s roaming from 
one paflage to another; and making it’s re- 


marks on each. In painting, (as the eye is 
there confined within certain limits,) it arifes 
from feeing fome fele& {pot adorned agreeably 
to. the rules of art.. And the painter, who 
wifhes to make a pleafing compofition, muft 
not include more than he can thus. adorn. 
His fore-ground, and his diftance muft bear 
a proportion to each other; which cannot be 
the cafe,.if he include a vatt compafs. For 
as he can only take in a certain quantity of 
fore-ground; the removed parts of his picture 
fhould bear a proper proportion to it. Well 
managed exceptions may be found: yet ftill, 
in general, the rule is good. 

But altho the whole of the amphitheatre we 
are now furveying, was, in it’s full dimenfions, 
no fubject for a picture; yet it exhibited many 
parts which, as diftances, were purely pictu- 
re{que; and afforded an admirable collection 
of mountain ftudies for a painter. I {peak 


par- 
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particularly of the front fkreen, in which the 
lines of the mountains were beautiful, and 
various—the interfections alfo of thofe lines— 
the promontories; with the deep fhades they 
projected—and above all, the mountain colour- 
ing, which was the moft fplendid’ we had ever 
feen. Airy tints of vivid yellow, green, and 
purple, we could prifmatically feparate. Bright 
fpots of effulgence alfo appeared ; which could 
not well be denominated of any colour. Yet 
all, tho difplayed in fuch rich profufion, were 
blended with fuch nice harmony; and tem- 
pered | fo. modeftly by the grey miftinefs of 
diftance; that gorgeous as thefe hues were, 
there was nota fingle colour, that glared, or 


Was out of place. 


For who can paint 

Like nature? Can imagination boaft, 
Amidft-it’s gay creation, hues like her’s? 
Or can it mix them with that matchlefs fkill 
And lofe them in each other? 


We had now made a confiderable progrefs 
in our voyage. ‘The fide-fcreen on the left, 
kept ftill the fame diftance; but the mountains 
in front, as we approached them, began now 
to feparate into near, and diftant grounds: 

and 
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and the rocks and woods, which, in the 
painter's language, adbered before; now brok 
away in a variety of projeCtions; tho fill 
oerfpread with foft colouring, and tender {ha- 
dow. 

As we approached nearer, this foftnefs of 
colouring took a more vivid hue; and the pro- 
montories, and rocks continued ftill projecting 
to the eye with new force of fhade: while 
the mountains, which ranged behind, began 
more and more to retire. The length of the 
lake, tho it affected the nearer grounds, made 
no change in the diftant mountains: fo that 
the comparative diftance between the fore- 
ground and them, was now much greater, 
than it had been. : 


An appearance of this kind is beautifully 
defcribed by Virgil, When Atneas came in 
fight of Italy, he firft faw a hazy appearance 
of hills, and low land ; 


procul obfcuros colles, humilemque videmus 


Italiam 


On a nearer approach, he difcovered the 
temple of Minerva, which, being feated on 
high 
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high ground, feemed, as if it ftood on a pro- 
montory hanging over the fea. 


Templum apparet in arce Minerva. 


But as he came clofe in with the land, the 
rocks took their proper form; and the temple 
retreated to a diftance. 


Gemino demittunt brachia muro 
Turriti fcopuli; refugitque a litore templum. 


As we approached the end of the lake, the 
promontories and rocks aflumed new height ; 
and almoft hid the mountains, which continued 
to retire beyond them; while the form of the 
nearer grounds began alfo to vary. The water, 


_ which, a little before, feemed in contaét with 


the rocks, appeared now to wath a meadow ; 
beyond which the rocks formed a firft diftance. 
The {cenery put us in mind of Berghem ; 
who often chofe a meadow, with a rock 
behind it, to relieve his cattle. His rock is 
generally left plain, and fimple, almoft with- 
out.a fingle varying tint; a mere mafs of tender 
fhadow: while the cattle are touched with 
infinite force and fpirit. We faw the picture 
realized, Berghem’s imagination could not 
have 


( og?) 
have formed a better back-ground, nor a more 


beautiful group. Such combinations are plea- 
fing in life, in painting, and in poetry. 


On the graffy bank 
Some vuisisiiaith lie, while others ftand 

Half in the flood; and often bending fip 

The circling furface. In the middle rears 

The ftrong, laborious ox his honeft front, 


ome 


Which incompofed he fhakes ; and from his fide 
The troublous infeéts lathes with his tail, 
Returning ftill. Amid his fubjedts fafe, 

Slumbers the monarch-fwain, his carelefs arm 
Thrown round his head, on downy mofs reclined ; 
Here lay his fcrip, with wholfome viands filled ; 
There, liftening every noife, his faithful dog. 


Through the meadow at the bottom of the 
rocky ground, two rivers, the Bratha, and 
the Rotha, wind their way; and uniting -be- 
fore they meet the lake, enter it with a full, 
but quiet ftream; and furnifh it with large 
fupplies. 

The Rotha takes it’s rife from ravinitaing 
about twelve miles diftant; and forms the 
two lakes of Grafmer, and Rydal, before it 
enter Windermere. 

The. Bratha rifes from the pike of Langdale, 
in a mountainous, and rocky country; and 

after 
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after’ a turbulent courfe, buries at length: all 
it’s inquietude in the peaceful waters of the 


_lake, where it’s name is no more remembred. 


Our boatmen having conveyed us a con- 
fiderable way up thefe united ftreams, landed 
us on the meadows, within half a mile of 


Amblefide. 


Before we leave this grand expanfe of water, 
I cannot forbear remarking a few circum- 
ftances, that relate to it. 

In the firft place we admired it’s extraordinary 
brightnefs. It is all over mstidis argenteus 
undis. ‘The eye can fee diftinély, in fmooth 
water, through a medium of at leaft a dozen 
yards; and view the inhabitants of it’s deep 
recefles, as they play in fhoals, and 


{porting with quick glance 
Shew to the fun their waved coats dropt with gold. 


How far the tranfparency of water is an 
addition to a fcene, I cannot take upon me to 
fay... Moft of the lakes in Scotland, which I 
have feen, are of a moffy-tin@ured hue; and 
yet had their full effect in land{cape.—As a 
detached object however the tranf{parent lake is 

in~ 
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incomparably the moft beautiful. I thould 
fuppofe alfo, that the more brilliant the water 
is, the more brilliant are the reflections. 


Among the great variety of fifh, which 
inhabit the extenfive waters of this lake, the 
char is the moft remarkable. It is near twice 
the fize of a herring. It’s back is of an olive- 
green: it’s belly of a light vermillion ; foften- 
ing in fome parts into white; and changing 
into a deep red, at the infertion of the fins. 

A parcel of char, juft caught and thrown . 
together into the luggage-pool of a boat, makes 
a pleafant harmony of colouring. The green 
olive-tint prevails; to which a fpirit is here 
and there given by a light bluth of vermilion ; 
and by a ftrong touch of red, if a fin happen 
to appear. “Thefe pleafing colours are affitted 
by the bright filvery lights, which play over 
the whole; and which nothing reflects more 
beautifully than the {cales of fifh. 

Char are caught only in the winter-feafon, 
when twenty dozen in a day, are fometimes 
taken by a fingle boat. In fummer they re- 
tire to the rocky caves below, fome of which 
are faid to be unfathomable: nor do they breed 

in 
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in any lake, in pwhich fuch deep receffes are 
not found. | 

The char-fifhing is.a very profitable branch 
of trade to the proprietors of the lake.’ The 
whole area of it.is divided into five diftricts. 
An imaginary line crofles the furface from cragg 
to crage—a limit, which the fifherman cor- 
retly knows. But tho the» fpace’ of each 
fifhery is nearly equal, yet the produce is 
otherwife; the fifh running in fhoals fometimes 
in one part of the lake, and fometimes in 
another.——-When the farmer rents land, he 
can. judge of his bargain by the furface. When 


he rents water, he muit take his chance. 


But fifth are not the only inhabitants. of this 
lake... Innumerable flights of water-fowl_ fre- 
quent it’s extenfive plam. _ The naturalift may 
declare their names, and claffes = the painter 
has only to. remark the variety of forms, ‘in 
which. they appear—fometimes fitting in black 
groups upon the water, rifing and finking 
with, the waves: at other times in the air, 
circling the lake in figured: files: ;::or- with: hes 
fitating wing feizing fome {tation om it’s banks, 
or. furface.—With, regard to thefe minute ap- 
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pendages of landfcape, let me only fuggett, 
that birds fhould never be introduced upon 
the wing, near the eye. Quick motion, of 
any kind, reprefented, is an abfurdity: and the 
longer you look, the more abfurd it becomes. 
But at a little difance the motion of a bird 
appears fo flow, that the eye will endure a 
degree of improbability in the reprefentation 
of it. 


I have only to add, that this magnificent 
piece of water fuffers little change, in appear- 
ance, from feafons ; but preferves the dignity 
of it’s character under all circumftances; fel-. 
dom depreffed, and as feldom raifed above it’s 
ordinary level——Even in the moft violent 
rains, when the country is drenched in water, 
when every rill is fwelled into a river; and 
the mountains pour down floods through new 
channels; the lake maintains the fame equal 
temper; and tho it may be {pread a few yards 
over it's lower fhores (which is the utmott 
it does) yet it’s increafe is feldom the obje@ 
of obfervation: nor does the feverity of the 
greateft drought make any confiderable altera- 
tion in it’s bounds. Once, (it is recorded,) 

it 
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it rofé feven feet in perpendicular height. It’s 
boundaries would then certainly appear in- 
larged; but this was a very uncommon cafe. 

But if it be not raifed by rains, it is often 
greatly ‘agitated by winds. Of all the lakes 
of this country, none lies fo expofed, through 
the whole length of it, to fudden {qualls, as 
this: nor does any piece of frefh water in the 
whole ifland perhaps emulate the grandeur of 
a difturbed ocean fo much. It is of courfe 
navigated with great caution, whenever there 
is a tendency to ftormy weather. Many acci- 
dents have fhewn the neceflity of this caution : 
but one made fuch an impreffion on the country, 
as a century cannot efface. Several people in 
the neighbourhood of Bownefs, having been 
attending a fair at Hawkfhed, a town on the 
other fide of the lake, had embarked, in the 
evening, on their return home. But before 
this little voyage could be performed, fo vio- 
lent a ftorm arofe, that their boats foundered ; 
and no fewer than forty-feven perfons perifhed*. 


* This account is taken from Dr. Burn’s hilt. of Wef-~ 
moreland. Itis probable thefe people might all have perifhed 
together in the ferry-boat. 
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S ee Gin. XII. 


ROM Amblefide we propofed to fet out 
- for Kefwick; being obliged, for want 
of time, to leave one fcene behind us, which 
we wifhed much to vifit—that of Furnefs- 
abbey. “But the lofs was in a great meafure 
made up, and our curiofity fatisfied, by the 
accounts and drawings of Mr. John Smith, 
an. ingenious young painter, who had. been 
ftudying ‘the ruins on the {pot. 


Furnefs-abbey lies about: twenty miles: from 
Amblefide, beyond thofe mountains, which 
range on the weftern fide of Windermere. It 
is fituated in a beautiful valley, in the midit 
of a wide, open, cultivated country, which 
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rifes every where in large fwells; but is no 
where diverfified by any objects of picturefque 
beauty. In fo inanimate a {cene we are fur- 
prized to find a valley of fo different a ftruc- 
ture; adorned with rock, and wood; through 
which winds a rapid ftream. 

At the entrance of this fcene ftands the 
village of Dalton; from whence the valley, 
winding about, four miles in one large, fweep- 
ing, narrow curve, opens on a rich view of 
Cartmel-bay. 

About a mile within the valley, in the 
wideift part, {tands the abbey. It feems to have 
been conftructed’ in a good ftyle of Gothic 
architecture ; and has fuffered, from the hand 
of time, only fuch depredations, as picturefque 
beauty requires. The iutire plan of the abbey- 
church, and a large fragment of it, ftill re- 
main. The tower in the centre, which feems 
never to have been lofty, is perforated with 
large arches. At the end of the weftern aile 
ftand the ruins of a low, fimple tower, where 
the bells of the abbey are fuppofed to have 
hung: .and from the fouth aile projects a 
building, which is called the chapter-houfe. 
The cloyfters. are continued in the fame di- 
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rection; one wall of which, and all the in- 
ternal ftructure are gone. At the end of the 
cloyfters arifes a very rich and picturefque 
fragment, which is called the /cbool. 

Round the whole runs an irregular wall, 
the boundary of the abbey, which croffing the 
valley in two places, and mounting it’s fides, 
makes a circuit of about two miles. In many 
parts itis hid with trees, or fhrubs: in fome 
parts, where it is difcovered, it is beautiful ; 
and in very few, difgufting. : 

In this wall are two gates, one to the 
north, and the other to the weft; which feem 
to have been the only outlets of the place. 
That to the north has been the great entrance : 
the other has more the appearance of a poftern 
with a porter’s lodge. 

The proprietor of this noble fcene is lord 
George Cavendifh, who is a faithful guardian 
of it; and, Iam informed, takes care to pre- 
vent any further depredations. 


From Amblefide we. fet out for Kefwick, 

which is about eighteen miles farther north. 
We were now about to enter the middle, 
and moft formidable part, of that vaft chain 
M 4 | of 
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of mountains, which I have before ‘men- 
tioned, as the barrier between Cumberland, 
and Weftmoreland; and which promifed, 
from a diftant view, to prefent us with a ereat 
variety. of very grand {cenery..’ Our morning’s 
voyage on the f{mooth expanfe of the lake 
aided our prefent expedition with ‘all the 
powers of contraft. 


But before we enter thefe majeftic fcenes, 
it may be neceflary to premife a diftin@ion 
between a fcene cf mountains, and a mountain 
feene. 

Mountainous countries moft commonly pre- 
fent only the former. The objeéts are erand ; 
but they are huddled together, confufed, with- 
out connection ; and the painter confiders them 
only as /ludies; and forms them into pictures 
by zmaginary combinations. 

We fometimes: however fee a mountainous 
country, in which nature itfelf hath made 
thefe beautiful combinations—where one part 
relates to another, and the effe&t of a whole is 
produced. This is what I call a mountain 
foene. : 
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Of this ‘latter kind is almoft ‘the whole 
road between Amblefide, and Kefwick. The 
mountains are naturally combined into fcenes ; 
which if not, in all parts, purely picturefgue ; 
are, in all parts, marked’ with the great lines 
of compofition ; tho often on too wide a 
fcale for imitation. 


The firft objet of our attention, on leaving 
Amblefide, was Rydal-hall, the feat of Sir 
Michael le Fleming. It flands on a rifing 
lawn. On the north and eaft: it is | theltered 
by lofty mountains. In front, towards the 
fouth, it commands a noble’ diftance, confitt- 
ing of the extenfive vale of Windermere, -bound- 
ed by the lake. «The mountain, on the north, 
called Rydal-cragg, ‘rifing ¢lofe’ behind the 
honfe, is high and rocky. That on the eatt, 
is of inferior fize, but is covered with wood. 
Between thefe mountains runs a narrow, wood- 
ed valley ; through which a confiderable ftream, 
falling down a quick defcent, along a rocky 
channel, forms a fucceffion of cafcades. 

One of thefe, tho but a miniature, is fo 
beautiful both in itfelf; and in it’s accompani- 
ments, as to deferve ‘particular notice.—It is 
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_feen from a fummer-houfe; before which it’s — 


rocky cheeks, circling on each fide, form a 
little area; appearing through the window, 


like a picture in a frame. The water falls — 


within a few yards of the eye, which being 


rather above it’s level, has a long perfpettive ~ 


view of the ftream, as it hurries from the 
higher grounds; tumbling, in various, little 
breaks, through it’s rocky channel, darkened 
with thicket, till it arrive at the edge of the 
precipice, before the window; from whence 
it rufhes into the bafon, which is formed by 
nature in the native rock. The dark colour 
-of the ftone, taking ftill a deeper tinge from 
the wood, which hangs over it, {ets off \to 
wonderful advantage the fparkling luftre of the 
fiream; and produces an uncommon effect 
of light. It is this effet indeed, from which 
the chief beauty of this little exhibition arifes. 
In every reprefentation, truly picturefque, the 
fhade fhould greatly overbalance the light. 
The face of nature, under the glow of noon, 
has rarely this beautiful appearance. The artift 
therefore generally courts her charms in a 
morning, or an evening hour, when the fha- 
dows are deep, and extended; and when. the 
‘floping fun-beam affords rather a catching, 

than 
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than a glaring light. Hope we 1 ada 
idea of the magical oe et light a ta 
diftribated. ; atid 


On leaving Rydal, we entered a vaft chafm 
between two mountains, which may properly 
be called a portal to the fcenes we approached. 
~ On paffing it, we were prefented with a 
grand Jfeene of mountains ; adorned by a lake, 
called Rydal-water, on the left; not indeed 
adequate to the greatnefs of the furrounding 
objects ; but of hob beauty, as immediately 
to fix the eye. In the midft of it is a rocky 
ifland, covered with wood. ‘The little river 
Rotha, winding round a promontory, enters it 
on the north. 


- Leaving thefe fcenes, we afcended a very 
fteep hill; from the fummit of which was 
difplayed a profpect of defolation in a. very 
dignified form. It was .an amphitheatre of 
craggy mountains, which appeared to {weep 
round a circumference of at leaft thirty miles ; 
tho.in fac, perhaps it did not include. half 
that {pace. | But great ‘objects naturally form a 
wide 
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wide {cale of: actuate. ofthe foul involun- 
tarily fhuddered at the firft afpectof fo tremen~ 
dous,,a view.—At the diftant part \of it lay 
Grafmer-lake; which being fo’ far removed 
from the eye, feemed only a bright {pot at the 
bottom of the mountains. 

To this lake the road dire@ly led.» Av nearer 
approach prefented us with fome> beautiful 
views on it’s banks; tho,’on the whole, it’s 
principal merit confifted in’ refrething the eye 
with a fmooth expanfe‘of. water, in the midit 
of fach a variety of rough mountain-{cenery. 
As we ikirted it’s limits, it feemed: larger, 
than that’ of: Rydal; and tho it appeared like 
a {pot'ata diftance, bécanie: now the PEnees 
feature of: this: vaftvale, osiu< 


From hence the road led us into another 
amphitheatre; wild, and’ immenfe like the 
former; but varied greatly in the thapes of 
the mountains ; which ‘were here more broken 
and irregular ; {hooting, in many places, into 
craggy fummits, and‘ broken pomts. 

And yet even thefe wild fcenes, covered, 
as they afe, with craggs, and fcarce furnifling 
the leaft tint of vegetation, are fubject to ay 
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for which none but the hard inhabitant would 
think it worth his while to contend. You 
fee every where their bare, and barren’ fides 
marked with partition-walls——ftones with- 
out mortar, laid upon each other, crofling 
at right angles; and running down fteeps, 
and. along precipices, where the eye can {caree 
conceive they could have any foundation. | All 
thefe partitions of .defolation, as they’ may be 
ealled, have their inhabitants; each maintain- 
ing a few ftunted fheep, which, picking the 
meagre tufts of grafs under the theltered fides 
of craggs, and ftones, earn, like their owners, 
a hard fubfiftence. 

At the conclufion of this immenfe. amphi- 
theatre, into which we laft entered, we found 
an exit, equal to the f{eene—another: ‘grand 
mountain-gap, or portal, through which the 
road: carried us up another fteep mountain 
At the top we paufed, and looking back on the 
country we had left, were prefented’ witha 
view, which wholly filled:the imagination. 

It was: a. retrofpect of the amphitheatre we 
had paffed; but in a ftyle ftill grander, than 
the profpect of. it. It’ was more ftrongly 
marked ‘with the great out-lines of compoft 
tion y\and was, of courfe, more a whole. -. 


A wide 
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A wide vale, thrown’ by’ perfpective ‘into 
a circular form, lay before the eye. Here alfo' 
the diftant part feemed occupiedby the’ lake’ 
of Grafmer; but a -greyifh mift left the idea! 
ambiguous. Beyond’ the’ lake ‘arofe various 
mountains, which bounded ‘it: and ftill beyond 
thefe, appear the blue heads of other moun- 
tains. - Thofe, which formed the fide-{creens 
of the vale, advancing forward from the diftant 
mountains beyond the -lake,: approached the 
eye in a grand fweep, by’ the eafy gradations 
of perfpective. | The promontories, “and. re- 
cefles, of the more. removed parts were mark- 
ed by a faint fhadow ; till by degrees both the © 
fide-fereens, growing boldly on the eye, were 
loft behind the two cheeks of the craggy por- 
tal, which, with the road between them; 
formed a fore-ground equal to the feene... The 
whole view. is entirely of the horrid kind. 
Not a tree appeared to add the leaft chearful- 
nefs to it. : 

With regard to the adorning ‘of fuch a land~ 
{cape with figures, nothing could fuit: it-better 
than a group of banditti.. Of all the fcenes I 
ever faw, this was the:moft adapted to the: per= 
petration, of fome dreadful deed. ‘The imagi- 
nation can hardly. avoid conceiving a band: of 
robbers lurking under the fhelter of fome pro-— 
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jeciing rock; and expecting the traveller, as 
he approaches along the valley below. 
Nothing however of this’ kind was’ ever 
heard of in the country. ‘The depredations of 
foxes, are the only depredations, to which 
the cottages in thefe vallies are expofed. Our 
poftillion pointed to a rugged part on the fum- 
mit of a rocky mountain on the left, which, 
he told us, was the great harbour of thefe 
animals. Here-they bred; from hence they © 
infefted the country; and to this inacceffible 
afylum they retreated in the hour of alarm. 


After we left the two amphitheatres, juft 


' defcribed, we met with nothing very intereft- 


ing, till we came to the celebrated pals, 
known by the name of Dunmail-Raife, which 
divides the counties of Cumberland, and Weft- 
moreland. 

The hiftory of this rude monument, which 
confifts of a monftrous pile of ftones, heaped 
on each fide of an earthen mound, is little 
known. It was probably intended to mark 
a divifion, not between. thofe two northern 
counties ; but rather between: the two king= — 
doms of England, and~ Scotland, in elder 


times, when the Scottith border extended 


beyond 
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beyond: it’s. prefent bounds. And indeed this 
chain of mountains: feems to be a much more 
natural divifion of the two kingdoms, in this 
part, than @ little river in a champaign country, 
like the Efk, which now divides them. ~ It is 
faid, this divifion was made. by a Saxon prince, 
on the death of Dunmail the lait king of Cum- 
berland, who was here flain in battle. ——But 
for whatever purpofe this rude pile was fabri- 
cated, it hath yet fuffered little change in it’s 
dimenfions; and is: one of thofe monuments 
of antiquity, which may be characterized, by. 
the fcriptural phrafe of remaining to this very 
day. 


The entrance * into. Cumberland prefents 
us. with a fcene very ftrongly marked with 
the fublime; grander, tho lefs picturefque, 
than the amphitheatre we had paffed. It 1s 
a: vifta of mountains purfoing, each other, if 
I may. fo phrafe, it; through an eafy defcent 
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* There are three paflages, over this chain of mountains, 
into! Cumberland. “This by’ Amblefide, is the wildeft, and 
mok :piturefque, A fecond by Brough over Stainmore, is 
dreary, rather than wild; and a third by Shag, ishoth. . 
SE : of 
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of not lefs than fix, or feven miles; and clofed 
at the diftant end by Wyburn-lake, a confi- 
derable piece of water. 

This fcene is great in all it’s parts; and 
in it’s general compofitions The mountains, 
of which the fide-{fcreens of this vifta are 
formed, fall generally in eafy lines, and range 
at the diftance of a mile and a half, or two 
miles, from each other. But it is difficult to 
afcertain a diftance of this kind: for as the 
mountain rifes gradually from it’s bafe, we 
_ cannot eafily fix where it begins. It is enough 
to obferve, that through the whole immenfity 
of the view before us there appeared no dif- 
proportion. 

Among the mountains, which compofe this 
magnificent {cene, there is one on the right, 
of fuperior grandeur ; ftretching, near a league 
and a half, in one vaft concave ridge. ‘This 
mountain is known by the name of He/vellin ; 
with which three mountains only, throu of 
this vat region, difpute the point of Sitinde— 
Crofs-fell—Grafmer—and Skiddaw. The in- 
habitants of it’s invirons give it univerfally for 
‘Helvellin: but, I believe, it is no where elfe 
treated with fuch refpect. 
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Befides the general gtandeur of this view, 
there is a wonderful variety in the fhapes of 
the feveral mountains, which compofe it. Na- 
ture’s viftas are never formed by rule, and 
compafs. Whenever fhe deviates towards a re- 
gular fhape, fhe does it with that negligent 
air of greatnefs, which marks fublimity of 
genius. No attention to trifles characterizes 
her fcenes. Her very regularities difcover 
thofe ftrong touches of contraft, that range 
of imagination, which deftroys every idea of 
famenefs. 

Of all the rude fcenery we had yet vifited, 
fone equalled this in defolation. ‘The whole 


is one immoenfity of barrennefs. ‘The moun- 


tains are univerfally overfpread with craggs, 
and ftones, which are fometimes fcattered 
carelefsly over their furfaces; and fometimes 
-appear fhivering in cafcades of crumbling frag- 
ments down their fides. Helvellin, through 
all it’s {pace, is one intire pavement. Nor 
is the view disfigured by the abundance of 
‘this more ordinary fpecies of rock*. In it’s 
yattnefs the parts coalefce; and become a 


a 


* See page 114, 
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whole-—The fractured rock, fo beautiful in 
itlf, is calculated rather for. fmaller pictures. 
Here it would be loft. 

Thefe vaft. regions, whofe parts are thus 
abforbed in the immenfity of a whole, have 
the ftrongeft effect. on the imagination. They 
diftend, the mind, and fix it in a kind of 
ftupor : 3 


thefe lonely regions, where retired 
From little fcenes of art, great Nature dwells 
In awful folitude-———— 


Perucanrens 


We ‘now approached the lake of Wyburn, 
or ‘Thirlmer, as. it is fometimes called; an 
object every way fuited to the ideas of defola- 
tion, which furround it. No tufted verdure 
graces it’s banks, nor hanging woods throw 
rich reflections on it’s furface: but every form, 
which it fuggefts, is favage, and defolate. It 
is about two miles in length, and half as much 
in breadth, furrounded by barren mountains, 
and precipices, fhelving into it in all direc- 
tions : 


—-A joylefs coaft 
Around a ftormy lake 
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And to imprefs ftill more the characteriftic 
idea of the place, the road hanging over it, 
ran along the edge of a precipice.—One pecu- 
liar feature alfo belongs to it. About the 
middle of the lake, the fhores, on each fide, 
nearly uniting, are joined by an Alpine bridge. 
I did not obferve any picturefque beauty ari- 
fing from this circumftance: but rather a 
formality ; at leaft from the ftand, where I 
viewed it. A communication however of this 
kind rather increafes the romantic idea. 


Beyond Wyburn-lake we deviated into a mere 


feene of mountains. Nature feemed to have 
aimed at fome mode of compofition, which 
fhe had left unfinifhed; but it was difficult 
to conceive, what fpecies of landfcape fhe 
meant; a valley, or a woody rece/s; a barren 
feene, or a cultivated one. ‘There was a mix- 
ture of all. 

This mifcellaneous paffage however did not 
continue long. ‘It appeared only a fhort inter- 
ruption of the grand vifta, from which we 
had deviated at the lake of Wyburn, and into 
which we now returned. Nature however 
feemed to have fpent her force in her firft 

~ effort ; 
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effort; which was greatly fuperior to the 
fecond. 


The thickets among thefe mountains, and 
indeed many other parts of the country, are 
frequented by the wild-cat; which Mr. Pen- 
nant calls the Britifh tyger; and fays, it is 
the fiercett, and moft deftructive beaft we have. 
He fpeaks of it as being three or four times 
as large as the common cat. We faw one 
dead, which had been hunted on the day we 
faw it; and it feemed very little inferior, if 
at all, to the fize he mentions, 


By this time we approached Kefwick; and 
from the defcent of Caftle-hill, at about two 
miles diftance, had an extenfive view of the 
whole country around that celebrated fcene 
of romantic beauty. 

Before us lay a plain many leagues in circum- 
ference, divided into two large portions; each 
of which is floated bya lake. Derwent-water 
overfpreads the nearer; and Bafenthwait, the 
more diftant. Surrounding the whole, rifes 
a vaft, circular chain of mountains; and tow- 
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ering over them all, on the eaftern fide of 
the ifthmus, ftands the mountain of Skiddaw. 
We had heard too much of this mountain, to 
meet it properly: it has none of thofe bold 
projections, and of that {haggy majefty about it, 
which we expected to have feen in this king 
of mountains, It is a tame, inanimate object ; 
except at fuch a diftance, as’ {mooths the 
imboffed work of all thefe rich fabrics; and 
where it’s double top makes it a diftinguifhed 
ebje& to mark, and charaterize: a Jandfcape. 
——But if the mountain difappointed us ; the 
fcene, over which it prefided, went beyond 
our imagination. 

This rich, extenfive view was aided, when 
we faw it, by all the powers (or, more pro- 
perly, the refplendency) of light :and.:fhade. 
The morning had been fine: but in the after- 
noon the clouds began to gather, threatening 
rain. A heavy fky overfpread the higher, 
and middle regions of the air with all the {o- 
lemnity of gloom; dropping it’s dark mantle 
to the dkirts of the, horizon. Juft as we 
arrived at the brow of the hill, ‘with. the 
fcenery of the two lakes, and their accompani- 
ments before us, the fetting fun burft faoth 
in a glow of {plender. 
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If a common fun-fet often gives a beautiful 
appearance even to an ordinary land{cape; what 
muft have been the effect of an uncommon one, 
on fuch a landfcape as this—a fun-fet. not 
merely a flood of fplendor, but contrafted by 
the fulleft depth of fhade? Here we had 
the beauties of the little fummer-houfe {cene*, 
on the moft extenfive fcale.. The effect was 
aftonifhing. ‘The whole was a {cene of glory— 
but a fcene of glory painted by the hand of 
nature. Tho every part glowed with tran~ 
fcendent luftre ; the whole was in niceft -har- 
mony. But it was a tranfitory vifion. While 
we gazed; it faded: and in a few moments 
nothing was left, but the great outlines—the 
grand compofition of the fcene. We. fhould 
have ftood over it even thus, in rapture; if 
we had not juft feen what a f{plendid addition 
it was capable of receiving. 

We have a grand picture from the pencil 
of.a great mafter, of the clofe of fuch an even- 


ing. 


As when from mountain tops the dufky clouds 
Afcending, while the north-wind fleeps, o’erfpread 


* See page 169. 
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Heaven’s chearful face; the louring element 

Scowls, o’er the darken’d landfcape, fnow or fhower ; 
If chance the radiant fun, with farewel {weet, 

Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds | 
Atteft their joy, that hill and valley ring. 


But Milton’s ideas, I ‘think, in general, 
are rather mufical, than picturefque. We: 
have the fame piéture by an inferior mafter ; 
tho a better colourift, 


Thais all day long the full diftended clouds 
Indulge their genial ftores 
Till in the weftern fky, the downward fun 

Looks out effalgent from amid the flufh 

Of broken clouds, gay fhifting to his beam. 

The rapid radiance inftantaneous ftrikes 

The illumin’d mountain; through the foreft ftreams ; 
Glows on the lake; and in a yellow mift, 

Spreads o’er the bright, interminable plain. 


Here we have all the refplendency of light ; 
but not a fufficient balance of fhade. Milton 
gives the balance in the other fcale. If 
Thomfon had introduced, like Milton, she 
louring element fcowling over his darkened’ 
landfcape, his refplendent tints would have had 
their full force; and the effe@ had been com- 
plete. 


Kefwick 
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Kefwick is the firft town we meet with, 
on our entrance into Cumberland; and thoa 
place of no confequence, is however much 
fuperior to Amblefide. Between the two places 
there is a great refemblance. Kefwick ftands 
at the north-point ‘of Derwent-water ; which 
is the very point, that Amblefide occupies on 
Windermere. But the fituation of Amblefide 
is more romantic, as it ftands more in the 
middle of that chain of mountains, which 
feparates the two counties. At Kefwick the 
roughneffes of the country are wearing off: 
for in a few miles beyond it, this great barrier 
ends. 

Here we refolved to fix our head-quarters 
for a few days; and from thence to vifit fuch 
of the neighbouring lakes, and mountains, 
as had been moft recommended to our notice. 
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N the gth of June we fet out on horfe- 
| back (which I mention, as it is the only 
conveyance the road will admit) on an expe- 
dition into Borrodale; a wild country fouth- 
weft of Kefwick. Our road led along the 
lake of Derwent, which was,the firft object 
we furveyed. | 


But before we examined the. particulars of 
this grand {cene, we took a general view of 
the whole, from it’s northern fhore ; which 
is the only.,part unblockaded by mountains, 
This is the ifthmian part, which joins the 
valley of Derwent-water with that of Baffen- 
thwait. It was eafy from the higher grounds 
of this ifthmus to obtain the ftation we defired. 


The 
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The lake of Derwent, or Kefwick-lake, as 
it is generally called, is contained within a 
circumference of about ten miles; prefenting 
itfelf in a circular form, tho in fact it is rather 
oblong. It’s area is interfperfed with four or 
five iflands: three of which only are of con- 
fequence, Lord’s ifland, Vicar’s ifland, and St. 
Herbert's ifland: but none of them is com- 
parable to the ifland of Windermere, in point 
either of fize, or beauty, 


If a painter were defirous of ftudying the 
whole circumference of the lake from one 
ftation, St. Herbert’s ifland is the {pot he fhould 
choofe; from whence, as from a centre, he 
might fee it in rotation. I have feen a fet of 
drawings taken from this ftand; which were 
hung round a circular room, and intended to 
give a general idea of the boundaries of the 
lake. But as no reprefentation could be given 
of the lake itfelf; the idea was loft, and the 
drawings made but an awkward appearance, 
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Lord’s ifland had it’s name from being the 
place, where once ftood a pleafure-houfe, be- 


longing to the unfortunate family of Derwent- 


water, which took it’s title from this lake. 
The ancient manor-houfe ftood on Caftle-hill 
above Kefwick.; where the antiquarian traces 
alfo the veftiges of a Roman fort. But an 
heirefs of Derwent-water marrying into the 
family of the Ratcliffs; the family-feat was 
removed from Kefwick to Dilfton in Nor- 
thumberland. 


As the boundaries of this lake are more 
mountainous than thofe of Windermere; they, 
of courfe, afford more romantic fcenery. But 
tho the whole fhore, except the fpot where 
we ftood, is incircled with. mountains; they 
rarely fall abruptly into the water; which is 
girt almoft round by a margin of meadow—on 
the weftern fhores efpecially. On the eaftern, 
the mountains approach nearer the water; and 
in fome parts fall perpendicularly into it. But 
as we {tood viewing the lake from it’s northern 
fhores, all thefe marginal parts were loft; and 

the 
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the mountains (tho in fa@ they defcribe a 
circle of twenty miles, which is double the 
circumference of the lake) appeared  univer- 
fally to rife from the water’s edge. 

Along it’s weftern fhores on the right, they 
rife {mooth and uniform; and are therefore 
rather lumpifh. The more removed part of 
this mountain-line is elegant: but, in fome 
parts, 1t is difagreeably broken. 

On the eaftern fide, the mountains are both 
grander, and more picturefque. The line is 
pleafing; and is filled with that variety of 
objects, broken-ground,—rocks,—and wood, 
which being well combined, take from the 
heavinefs of a mountain; and give it an airy 
lichtnefs. 

The front-{creen, (if we may fo call a por- 
tion of a circular form,) is more formidable, 
than either of the fides. But it’s line is lefs | 
elegant, than that of the eaftern-fcreen. ‘The 
fall of Lodoar, which adorns that part of the 
lake, is an obje& of no confequence .at the 
diftance we now ftood. But in our intended 
tide we propofed to take a nearer view of it. 
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Of all the lakes in thefe romantic regions, 
the lake we are now examining, feems to be 
toft generally admired. It was once admi- 
rably characterized by an ingenious perfon*, 
who, on his firft feeing it, cried out, Here 
is beauty indeed—Beauty lying in the lap of 
Horrour! We do not often find a happier 
illuftration. Nothing conveys an idea of beauty 
more ftrongly, than the lake; nor of borrour, 
than the mountains; and the former Aung in 
the lap of the latter, expreffes in a ftrong man- 
ner the mode of their combination. The late 
Dr. Brown, who was a man of tafte, and had 
feen every part of this country, fingled’ out 
the fcenery of this lake for it’s peculiar beauty. 
And unqueftionably it ‘is, in many places, 
both beautiful, and romantic; particularly along 
it’s eaftern, and fouthern fhores: but to give it 
pre-eminence may be paying it perhaps as much 
too high a compliment; as it would be too 


* The late Mr. Avifon, organift of St. Nicolas at New- 

caftle upon Tyne. 
+ In a letter to Lord Lyttelton, quoted above. 
ri- 
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rigorous to make any but a few comparative 
objections. 

In the firft place, it’s form, which in ap~ 
pearance is circular, is lefs interefting, I think, 
than the winding fweep of Windermere, and 
fome other lakes; which lofing themfelves in 
vaft reaches, behind fome cape or promontory, 
add to their other beauties, the varieties of. 
diftance, and perfpective. Some people objec& 
to this, as touching rather on the character 
of the river. But does that injure it’s beauty ? 
And yet I believe there are very few rivers, 
which form fuch reaches, as thofe of Win- 
dermere. a 

To the formality of it’s fhores may be added 
the formality of it’s iflands: They are round, 
regular, and fimilar fpots, as they appear from 
moft points of view; formal in their fituation, 
as well as in their fhape; and of little advan- 
tage to the fcene. The iflands of Windermere 
are in themfelves better fhaped 3; more varied ; 
and uniting together, add beauty, contraft, and 
a peculiar feature to the whole. 

But among the greateft objections to this 
Jake is the abrupt, and broken line in feveral 
of the mountains, which compofe it’s {creens, 
(efpecially on the weftern, and on part of 
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the fouthern fhore) which is more remarkable, 
than on any of the other lakes. We haye 
little. of the eafy fweep of a mountain-line: 
at leaft the eye is hurt with too many tops 
of mountains, which injure the ideas of fim- 
plicity, and grandeur. Great care therefore 
fhould be taken in {electing views of this lake. 
If there is a littlenefs even among the grand 
ideas of the original, what can we expect from 
reprefentations. on paper, or canvas? I have 
feen fame views of this lake, injudicioufly | 
chofen, or taken on too extenfive a fcale, in 
which the mountains appear like hay-cocks.— 
I would be underftood however to {peak chiefly 
of the appearance, which the lines of thefe 
mountains occafionally make. When we changs 
our point of view, the mountain-line changes 
alfo, and may be beautiful in one point, tho 
it is difpleafing in another. 


Having thus taken a view of the whole lake~ 
together from it’s northern point, we pro- 
ceeded on our rout to Borrodale, {kirting the 
eaftern coaft along the edge of the water. 
The grand fide-fereen, on the left, hung over 
us; and we found it as beautifully romantic, 
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and pleafing to the imagination, when it’s 
rocks, precipices, and woods became a fore- 
ground; as it appeared from the northern 
point of the, lake, when we examined it in a 
more removed point of view. 

Nor do thefe rocky fhores recommend 
themfelves to us only as fore-grounds. We 
found them every where the happieft ftations 
for obtaining the moft picturefque views of 
the lake. ©The inexperienced conduétor, 
fhewing you the lake, carries you to fome 
garifh fland, where the eye may range far and 
wide. And fuch a view indeed is well cal- 
culated, as we have suit; ‘feen, ' to. obtaia 4 
general idea of the whole. But he, who is” 
in queft of the picturefque fcenes of the lake, 
muift travel alone the rough fide-fcreens that 
adorn it; and catch it’s beauties, as they 
arife in fmaller portions—it’s little bays, and 
winding fhores—it’s deep receffes, and hang- 


ing promontories—it’s garnifhed rocks, and dif- 


tant mountains. Thefe are, in general, the 
picturefque f{cenes, which it affords. 

Part of this mountain is known by the name 
of Lady’s-rake, from a tradition, that a young 
lady of the Derwentwater family, in the time 
of fome public difturbance, efcaped a purfuit 

by 
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by climbing a. precipice, which had been 
thought inacceflible——-A_ romantic place fel- 
: dom wants a romantic ftory to adorn it. 


: Detached from this. continent of precipice, 
| if IT may fo f{peak, ftands a rocky hill, known 
by the name of Ca/ieliet. Under the beetling 
| brow ofthis natural ruin we pafled; and as we 
| viewed it upwards from it’s bafe, it feemed a 
| fabric of fuch grandeur, that alone it was fuffi« 
| cient to give dignity to any fcene. We were 

defired to take particular notice of it for a 
reafon, which fhall afterwards be mentioned. 


° 


is we proceeded in our rout along the 
<— ce, “the road grew wilder, and more roman 
tic a There is not an idea more tremendous, 
than that of riding along the edge of a preci- 
pice, “unguarded by any parapet, under im- 
pending tocks, which threaten above; while 
| the farges. of a> flood, or. the a he of a 
| rapid river, terrify below. 
| Many fach roads there are in various parts 
| of the world ; Particularly among the, gmgun- 
| tains of Norway and” ‘Sweden, 3 where they are 
“carried | 
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carried along precipices of fuch frightful height, 
that the trees at the bottom affume the azure 
tint of diftance ; and the catara€&ts which roar 
among them, cannot. even be heard, unlefs 
the air be perfectly fill. Thefe tremendous 
roads até often not only without rail, or 
parapet of any kind; but fo narrow, that 
travellers in oppofite directions cannot pais, 
unlefs one of them draw himfelf clofe to 
the rock. In fome places, where the precipice 
does not afford footing even for this narrow 
fhelf; or, where it may have foundered, a 
cleft pine is thrown acrofs the chafm. ‘The 
appalled traveller arriving at the fpot, furveys 
it with difmay.—Return, he dare not—for 
he knows what a variety of terrors he has 
already pafled.—Yet if his foot flip, or the 
plank, on which he refts, give way; he will 
find his death, and his grave together; and 
never more be heard of. 

But here we had not even the miniature’ of 
thefe dreadful ideas, at leaft on the fide of the 
lake: for-in the fteepeft part, we were fcarce 
raifed thirty or forty feet above the water. 
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As we edged the precipices, we every 
where faw fragments of rock, and large ftones 
{cattered about, which being loofened by frofts 
and rains, had fallen from the cliffs above ; 
and fhew the traveller what dangers he has 
efcaped. 

Once we found ourfelves in ‘hands more 
capricious than the elements. We rode along 
the edge of a precipice, under a fteep woody 
rock ; when fome Jarge ftones came rolling 
from the top, and rufhing through the thickets 
above us, bounded acrofs the road, and plunged 
into the lake. At that inftant we had made a 
paufe to obferve fome part of the fcenery ; 


and by half a dozen yards efcaped mifchief. 


The wind was Joud, and we conceived the 
{tones had been diflodged by it’s violence: 
but on riding a little further, we difcovered the 
real caufe. High above our heads, at the fum- 
mit of the cliff, fat a group of mountaineer 
children, amufing themfelves with puthing 
{tones from the top; and watching, as they 
plunged into the lake.—Of us they knew 
nething, who were Yereened from them by 
intervening thickets. 


3 As 
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As we approached the head of the lake, 
we were defired to turn round, and take a 
view of Caftellet, that rocky hill, which had 
appeared fo enormous, as we ftood under it, 
It had now fhrunk into’ nothing in the midft 
of that fcene of greatnefs, which furrounded 
it. I mention this circumftance, as in thefe 
wild countries, comparifon is the only {cale 
ufed in. the menfuration of mountains. At 
leaft it was the only fcale, to which we were 
ever referred. In countries graced by a fgle 
mountain, the inhabitants may be very accurate 
in their inveftigation of it’s height. The alti- 
tude and circumference of the Wrekin, I have 
no doubt, are accurately known in Shropthire : 
but in a country like this, where chain is 
linked to chain, exa¢tnefs would be endlefs, 


By this time we had approached the head of 
the lake; and could now diftinguifh the full 
found of the fall of Lodoar; which had be- 
fore reached our eats, as the wind fuffered, 
indiftinétly in broken notes. 


This 
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This water-fall is a noble obje&, both in 
itfelf, and as an ornament of the lake. It 
appears more as an object connected with the 
lake, as we approach by water. By land, we 
fee it over a promontory of low ground, which, 
in fome degree, hides it’s grandeur. At the 
diftance of a mile, it begins to appear with 
dignity. 

But of whatever advantage the fall of Lodoar 
may be asa piece of diffant {cenery, it’s effect 
is very noble, when examined on the /pot. As 
a fingle object, it wants no accompaniments 
of offfkip ; which would rather injure, than 
affift it. They would difturb it’s fimplicity, 
and repofe. The greatnefs of it’s parts affords 
{cenery enough. Some inftruments pleafe in 
concert: others you with to hear alone. 

The ftream falls through a chafm between 
two towering perpendicular rocks. The in- 
termediate part, broken into large fragments, 
forms the rough bed of the cafcade. Some of 
thefe fragments {tretching out in fhelves, hold 
a depth of foil fufficient for large trees. Among 
thefe broken rocks the ftream finds it’s way 
through a fall of at leaft an hundred feet; and 
in heavy rains, the water is every way {fuited 
tothe grandeur of the fcene. Rocks and 
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water in oppofition can hardly produce a 
more animated ftrife. The ground at the 
bottom alfo is very much broken, ahd over- 
grown with trees, and thickets; amongft 
which the water is {fwallowed up into an 
abyfs; and at length finds it’s way, through 
deep channels, into the lake. We difmounted, 
and got as near as we could: but were not 
able to approach fo near, as ta look into the 
woody chafm, which receives the fall. 


Having viewed this grand piece of natural 
ruin, we proceeded in our rout towards the 
‘mountains of Borrodale; and fhaping our 
courfe along the fouthern fhores of the lake, 
we came to the river Derwent, which is a 
little to the weft of the Lodoar. 

Thefe two rivers, the Lodoar, and the 
Derwent, furnifh the chief fupplies of Der- 
wentwater. But thofe of the latter are much 
ampler. The Lodoar accordingly is loft in 
the lake: while the Derwent, firft giving it’s 
hame to it, retains it’s owh to the fea. 
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On paffing this river, and turning the firft 
great promontory on our left, we found ourfelves 
in a vaft recefs of mountains. We had feen 
them at a diftance, from ‘the northern extremity 
ofthe lake. They were then objects of grandeur. 
But now ‘they had affumed their full majeftic 
form ; furrounding us on every fide with their 
lofty barriers ; and fhutting out, in appearance, | 
every idea of an efcape. Wild and various beyond 
conception were their fhapes: but they parti- 
cipated rather of the defolate, than of the fan- 
taftic idea. From the bottom of the lake in- 
deed they formed too great a combination of 
pointed fummits. But here all thefe grotefque 
fhapes difappeared. The fommits receded far 
behind ; and we only {aw the burfting rocks, 
and bold protuberances, with which the fides — 
of thefe enormous maflés of folid earth are 
charged. Many of them are covered, like 
the fteeps of Helvellin, with a continued pave- 
ment of crags. | 

The winding of the Derwent was the clue 
we followed in our paflage through thefe re- 
gions of defolation. An aperture between thc 
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mountains brought us into another wild recefs, 
where a fimilar fcene opened; diverfified from 
the firft only by fome new forms, or new 
pofition, or varied furniture, of the incumbent 
mountains. 

As we doubled one promontory, another 
unfolded; and we found ourfelves, not in, 
what appeared at firft, a recefs of mountains ; 
but in a narrow, winding valley ; the {cenes 
of which, by quick tranfitions, were conti- 
nually fhifting. This valley fo replete with 
hideous grandeur, is known by the name of 
the ftraits of Borrodale. 


In the middle of one of the receffes of the 
valley lies an enormous ftone; which is called 
in the country Boother-flone. Mafly rocks of 
immenfe fize, rent from mountains, are every 
where found: but this ftone appears to be of 
a different kind. It does not feem to have 
been the appendage of a mountain; but it- 
felf an independent creation. It lics in a fort 
of diagonal pofition; overfhadowing a {pace, 
fufficient to thelter a troop of horfe, 
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Not far from hence arifes a woody hill, 
called. Caffell-cragg; which is alfo detached 
from the fcenery around it.. On th® fummit 
of this hill, ftood formerly a fortrefs, fuppofed 
to be of Roman origin; intended to guard 
this avenue into the country. After it had 
been relinquifhed by the Romans, it was oc- 
cupied by the Saxons; and, after their day, 
it was given, with all the lands about Borro- 
dale, by one of the lords of Derwentwater, 
to the monks of Furnefs. By thefe religious 
it was {till maintained in it’s military capacity ; 
which is perhaps a fingular inftance of the 
kind. But as the Scots, in thofe days, made 
frequent irruptions even thus far into the coun- 
try ; and as the monks had great poffeffions 
to defend in the valley of Borrodale; where 
one of their principal magazines was efta- 
blifhed; the holy fathers thought it proper 
to adopt this uncommon meafure.  Befides 
their tythe-corn, they amaffed here the valuable 
minerals of the country; among which, falt, 
produced from a fpring in the valley, was 
no inconfiderable article. 


We 
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We had now travelled three. or four mites 
in this winding valley; which, as we ad- 
vanced, began to aflume a fofter form. The 
hills became cloathed with verdure; and. the 
little recefles of the valley, fhaded-with wood. 
Thefe recefies alfo, which were before fhut 
up, and confined by rocky barriers, now-open- 
ed in different fhapes ; and many of them were 
pleafantly varied with wooded hillocs: while 
the ftony banks of the Defwent, began to 
change into, meadows; {fceanty indeed; but 
affording ii ob for a few cattle: and a 
pleafant tint of verdure, as a contraft with 
the rocky fcenery in it’s neighbourhood. 

We were now in that part of the valley, ’ 
which is properly called the valley of Borro- 
dale—a large, circular recefs, confifting of 
much broken ground; and, except ‘where “the 
‘valley {till purfues it’s courfe, furrounded by 
jofty mountains; from which pour innumera- 
ble rills and torrents, tho little interefting in 
the {cene, as objects of picturefque beauty. 
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In this deep retreat lies the village of Rof- 
thwait ; having at all times, little intercourfe 
with the country; but during half the year, 
almoft totally excluded from all human com- 
merce. 

Here the fons, and daughters of fimplicity 
enjoy health, peace, and contentment, in the 
midft of what city-luxury would call the ex- 
treme of human neceflity ; 


Stealing their whole dominion from the wafte ; 
Repelling winter-blafts with mud and ftraw. 


Their {canty patches of araBle land, and 
thefe cultivated with difficulty ; and their crops 
late-ripening, and often a prey to autumnal 
rains, which are violent in this country, juft 
give them bread to eat. Their herds afford 
them milk; and their flocks, cloaths; the 


| fhepherd himfelf being often the manufaCturer 


alfo. No dye is neceffary to tinge their wool: 
it is naturally a ruffet-brown; and fheep and 
fhepherds are cloathed alike; both in the fim- 
ple livery of nature. 

The procuring of fuel is among their great- 
eft hardfhips. In moft parts of the world 
sa this 
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this article is fought either in pits, or on thé 
furface of the earth. Here the inhabitants 
are obliged to get it on the tops of mountaiiis ; 
which abounding with mofly grounds, feldom 
found in the vallies below, fupply them with 
peat. The difficulty lies in conveying it from 
fuch immenfe heights. In doing this they 
have recourfe to a ftrange, and dangerous ex- 
pedient; tho fimilar to the modes of con- 
veyance, which neceflity dictates in other 
mountainous countries. They make their peat 
into bundles, and faften it upon fledges; on 
each of which a man fits, and guides the 
machine with his foot down the precipice. 
We faw many tracks along the fides of moun- 


tains, made by thefe fledges ; feveral of which 
were four or five hundred feet high, and ap- 
peared from the bottom almoft perpendicular. 


After a long and fatiguing morning we 
refrefhed ourfelves at the village of Rofthwait 
on eggs, and milk; and they who cannot be 
fatisfied with fuch a meal in a mountainous 
country, muft carry their larder with them. 
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ROM Rofthwait the valley purfues it’s 
Fk courfe towards the eaft; and lofing 
again its milder features, grows every ftep 
more wild, and defolate. After a march of 
two miles farther, we came to the village 
of Satterthwait, ftill more intrenched in moun- 
tains, than Rofthwait itfelf. Here, in the 
depth of winter, the fun never fhines. As 
the {pring advances, his rays begin to fhoot 
over the fouthern mountains; and at high 
noon to tip the chimney tops of the village. 
That radiant fign thews the cheerlefs winter 
to be now over; and roufes the hardy peafant 
to the labours of the coming year. 


A little beyond this fcene of defolation, the 
Derwent, on whofe banks we {till continued, 
rufhes down a long declivity between two 
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mountains. At the fall of Lodoar the higher 
level comes abruptly upon the lower: here, 
the two levels are united by a gradual defcent. 
The ftreams of courfe taking the fame modes 
of precipitation as the land, the Lodear forms 


a: perpendicular fall; and the Derwent, a 
declivous one. But the fall of the Derwent 
is more fingular; and is the only one of the 
kind perhaps in the country. 


And here I cannot help remarking the pecu= 
liar. character of this mountain-ftream. There 
is not perhaps ©a river in England, which 
paffes through fuch a variety of different fcenes. _ 
What wild, romantic channel it fhapes, before 
‘it-enter the vale of Borrodale, is to us un- 
known. Where firft we commenced our ac= 
quaintance with it. It’s paflage through that 
mountain-chafm, is marked with objects, not 
only ‘great in themfélves; but rarely to be 
found elfewhere in fuch interefting combina- 
tioris. 3 

From a mountain-ftream it foon affumes a 
new character, and changes into a lake ; where 
it difplays the wonders we have juft feen. 

From hence emerging, it again becomes a 
river; but foon.forms the lake of Baflenthwait; 
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of form, and dimenfions very different from 
that of Kefwick. 

Contracting itfelf again into a river, it puts 
on a) character intirely new. Hitherto it has 
adorned only the wild, rough fcenes of nature. 
All thefe it now relinquifhes—rocks—lakes— 
and mountains ; and enters a country, where 
all it’s accompaniments are foft, and lovely. 
Among other places it vifits the noble, and 
picturefque ruins of Cockermouth-caftle ; under 
the walls of which it glides. 

From hence it paffes to the fea, which 
many ftreams of greater confequence never 
meet under their own names; but are abforbed 
by ‘larger rivers: while the Derwent, after 
all the aftonifhing fcenes it has adorned, adds 
to it’s other beauties, thofe of an eftuary. 

In this laft part of it’s courfe it vifits 
Workington-hall, one of the grandeft and 
moft beautiful fituations of the country. 
Befides it’s hanging woods, and floping lawns, 
it is remarkable for having been the firft 
prifon-houfe of the unfortunate Mary of Scot- 
land, after fhe had landed within the dominions 
of her rival. Here the Derwent becomes 
navigable; and forms the beft natural harbour 
in Cumberland. 
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I have often thought, that if a perfon 
withed particularly to amufe himfelf with 
picturefque fcenes, the beft method he could 
take, would be to place before him a good map 
of England; and to fettle in his head’ the 
courfe of all the chief rivers of the country. 
Thefe rivers fhould be the great directing 
tines of his excurfions. On their banks he 
would be fure, not only to find the moft 
beautiful views; but would alfo obtain a 
compleat fyftem of every kind of land{cape. 
Ie would have no occafion to keep fo clofe 
to the river he purfued, as not to deviate a 
little, for the fake of a _ beautiful {fcene. 
Caftles and abbeys this plan would almoft 
univerfally comprehend; for moft of them 
are feated either on rocks, or knolls_ pro- 
je€ting into rivers; or in fome fweet. valley, 
which opens to them. Bridges of courfe it 
would: include; which make a pleafing fpecies 
of icenery. Mountains, and lakes I need not 
mention: the former produce rivers; and the 
latter are produced by them. It would alfo 
include fea-coaft views; many of which are , 
very interefting, when the eftuary, opens. to 
fome 
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fome beautiful, winding fhore, with views of 
diftant country. © 

I once attempted to analyze the Thames 
in this way. But I was obliged to divide 
fo magnificent a fubject. Indeed it naturally 
divided itfelf into three parts—from Oxford 
to Windfor—from Windfor to London—and 
from London to the fea. An imperial river, 
like the Thames, muft be navigated ; at leaft 
it’s two lower divifions: but inferior rivers’ 


are beft examined by an excurfion along their 
banks. 


We left the Derwent in it’s déclivous courfe 
between two mountains. One of them, under 
whofe fhadow the torrent pours, is called 
Eagle’s-cragg; as it’s tremendous rocks are 
the chief habitation of thefe birds; and feem 
to be confidered by them as a fort of cattle, 
which from time immemorial they have pof- 
fefled. It is a common fpecies of traffic in 
this country to fupply the curious with young - 
eagles; in the taking of which the inhabitants 
are very expert. ‘They obferve the nefts from 
the bottom ; and judging of the age of the 
young birds, they catch the opportunity, 
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when the old eagles are abroad, and Jet them- 
felves down by ropes from the fummits. of 
the cliffs. We faw one which had been juft 
taken. It was only fix weeks old; and was 
nearly of the fize of a turkey-hen. It feemed 
to have acquired already a full thare of ferocity ; 
and {creamed violently, if we offered to: touch 
it, : 

Many. large birds we faw amohgft thefe 
mountains, failing about the air, which we 
imagined to be eagles: but one of our com- 
pany, being a naturalift, bad us obferve their 
tail feathers. If their tails were forked, they 
were of the buzzard fpecies: the tail of the 
eagle is circular. 

Among the anecdotes we heard in this 
country of eagles, one was rather curious 
——An eagle was feen at a diftance, to 
pounce it’s prey; which it carried, inva 
perpendicular afcent, aloft into the air ;-and 
hanging dubious for fome time, it was at 
length obferved to defcend in the fame direc 
line; and it’s fall, as it approached, feemed 
attended with an odd, tumbling motion.. The 
caufe was foon difcovered. It fell ftone dead 
on the ground; and a weafel, which it’ had 
carried up, and which had had the addrefs to 
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kill it’s adverfary in the air,:being now at 
liberty; ran away. 


We had accompanied the valley of Borro- 
daleas: far to the eaft, as Eagle’s-crage. It 
ftretches alfo to the weft; tho in a more 
broken, and abrupt form. 

Somewhat further, on this fide, than Eagle’s 
cragg lies on the other, rife thofe mountains, 
where the celebrated black-lead mine is wrought. 
I could not help feeling a friendly attachment 
to this place, which every lover of the pencil 
muft feel, as deriving from this mineral one 
of the beft inftruments of his art; the freeft 
and readieft expofitor, of his ideas. We {aw 
the}. fite of the mine at a diftance, marked 
with a dingy yellow ftain, from the ochery 
mixtures thrown from it’s mouth, which 
fhiver down the fides of the mountain. 

During the periodical feafon of working 
it, for it is opened only once in {even years, 
many people pick up a comfortable fubfiftence 
from the {craps of black-lead, which efcape 
amoneft. the coarfer {trata.. ‘Thefe are. honeft 
gains: Buta late prolific genius)in. fraud 
took.a very indire& method of . poffefiing a 
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fhare of this rich mineral.’ A part of the 
mountain, contiguous to the mine, was his 
property. Here, at the expence of ' great 
labour, he fank a thaft, which he carried 
diagonally, till he entered the mine; where, 
with fecret joy, he continued his depredations 
for fome time undifcovered. At length his 
fraud was brought to light; and he was tried 
at Carlifle. The peculiarity of his cafe had 
no precedent. He faved his life; but a law 
was obtained by the proprietors of the mine, 
to defend their property from fuch indireét 
attacks for the future. 


The fun was now declining, and it was 
too late to take a nearer view of the mine: 
nor indeed did it promife more on the fpot, 
than it difcovered at a diftance. Befides, the 
beauties of Watenlath had been fo ftrongly 
reprefented to us; that we were refolved to go 
in queft of thofe fcenes in preference to any 
other. 

Watenlath is that tract of mountainous 
country (itfelf furrounded by mountains ftill 
higher) which coming boldly forward, breaks 
down ‘abruptly from the fouth, upon the vale 
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of Kefwick. ‘The ftream, which forms the 
fall of Lodoar, adorns firft the fcenes of Wa- 
tenlath. 

‘¢ Which way to Watenlath?’ faid one 
of our company to a peafant, as we left the 
vale of Borrodale. ‘* That way,’ faid he, 
pointing up a lofty mountain, fteeper than 
the tiling of a houte. 

To thofe, who are accuftomed to moun- 
tains, thefe perpendicular motions may be 
amufing: but to. us, whofe ideas were lefs 
elevated, they feemed rather peculiar. And 
yet there is fomething unmanly in conceiving 
a difficulty in traverfing a path, which, we 
were told, the women of the country would 
afcend on horfeback, with their panniers of 
eges, and butter, and return in the night. 
To move upwards, keeping a fteady eye on 
the objects before us, was no great exercife 
to the brain: but it rather gave it a rotation . 
to look back on what was paft—and to fee 
our companions below clinging, as it ap- 
peared, to the mountain’s fide; and the rifing 
breafts and bellies of their horfes, {training 
up-a path fo fteep, that it feemed, as if the 
leaft falfe ftep would have carried them rolling 
many hundred yards to the bottom. | 
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.. We had another apprehenfion ; that of mif- 
taking our way. If a mift had. fuddenly 
overfpread the mountain, which is a_ very 
common incident, we might have wandered 
all night: for we had not the precaution to 
take a guide. The queftion we afked of the 
peafant, at the bottom of the mountain; 
** Which way to Watenlath?” we found 
was a very improper one. We fhould have 
afked, in what direction we were to feek it? 


For way there was none; except here and 
there a blind path; which being itfelf often 
bewildered, of courfe, ferved only to bewilder 
us. The inhabitants pay little attention’ to 


paths: they fteer along thefe wilds by Jand- 
marks, which to us were unknown. 

At length however, after a painful perpen- 
dicular march of near two miles, and many 
a breathing paufe, which our horfes required, 
we gained the top. Here we expected at 
leaft to be rewarded by an amufing profpect 
over the neighbouring country.: But in this 
too we were difappointed. We found ourfelves 
in the midft of a bog, with ftill higher grounds 
around us: fo that after all our toil, we had 
a view only of a vile circumfcribed watte. 
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It was our bufinefs now to get out of this 
unpleafant {cene, as foon as we could, which 
was a matter of no great difficulty. An eafy, 
and fhort defcent, on the other fide of the 
mountain, brought us quickly to Watenlath. 
Here our labours were amply rewarded. We 
fell into a piece of {cenery, which for beauty, 
and grandeur, was equal, if not fuperior, to. 


any thing we had yet feen. 


The firf{ obje&t we found was a {mall lake, 
about two miles in circumference, through 
which flows the Lodoar, and after a courfe 
of three. miles farther, forms that noble caf- 


cade, which we had feen, in the morning, 


at the head of Derwentwater.. 

The accompaniments of this river, from 
the lake of Watenlath to it’s fall, make the 
fcenery, of which we came hither in quett. 

It is a valley fo contracted, that it affords 
room for little more than the river, and a 
path, at the bottom; while the mountains, 
on each fide, are fo perpendicular, that their 
fummits are fearce more afunder than their 
bafes. It was a new idea. Many mountains 
we had feen hanging over the fides of vallies : 
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but to be immured, through a fpace of almott 
three miles, within a chafm of rifted rocks, 
(for that was in fact the idea prefented by 
the fcene before us,) was a novel circumftance, 
tho we had now been two or three days the 
inhabitants of mountains. 

The form of this valley was very different 
from the valley of Borrodale. The one led us 
through a winding rout: the other is nearly 
a vifta. Each hath it’s mode of grandeur. 
The valley of Borrodale has more variety: 
but this is certainly the more majeftic {cene. 
The whole is only one vaft effort. In point 
of immenfity indeed it yields to the vifta at 
the entrance into Cumberland. It is not fo 
vaft_ a whole: but being contracted within a 
{maller compafs, we examine it’s limits with 
more eafe: and with regard to the grandeur 
and variety of the feveral odjecfs, it lofes no- 
thing.’ ‘As we ftood under the beetling cliffs 
on each fide, they were too near for infpection : 
their harfh features want foftening: but we 
had noble views of them all in order, both 
in profpec?, and retrofpecé?. Not only the de- 
fign, and compofition, but the very ftrokes 
of nature’s pencil might be traced through the 
whole {cene; every fractured rock, and every 
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hanging fhrub, which adorned it, was brought 
within the compafs of the eye: each touch 
fo carelefs, and yet fo determined: fo wildly 
irregular ; and yet all conducing to one whole. 


When we arrived at the clofe of the valley, 
the grandeur of the fcene increafed. It open- 
ed into an amphitheatre, the area of which, 
like the valley, that led to it, was contracted’; 
f{carce containing the circumference of a mile: 
but the mountains, which invironed it, were 
grand and beautiful. 

In moft of the fcenes we had pafled, we 
were obliged to look for contraft in the dif- 
ferent modes of defolation: but here barréen- 
nefs was contrafted with all the tints of vege- 
tation. ‘The mountains in front, and on the 
left, were covered with wood, which miantled 
from the top to the bottom. ‘Thofe on 
the right were barren ; yet broken fo varioufly, 
as even in themfelves to make a contratt. 
We admire the ruins of a Roman amphi- 
theatre: but what are the moft magnificent 
of the works of art, compared with fach 
an amphitheatre as this? Were the Coloffeum 
itfelf brought hither, and placed within this 
area, the grandeur of the idea would be loft; 

and 
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and the ruin, magnificent as it is,..would 
dwindle into the ornament of a fcene. 


At the entrance of the amphitheatre, an- 
other bright mountain-torrent joins the Lodoar 
from the eaft, and forms it into a more’ con- 
fiderable ftream, With increafed velocity, (the 
ground growing every ftep more declivous) 
it now pours along with great rapidity; and 
throwing itfelf into the thickeft of the woods, 
which clofe the fcene, difappears. The ima- 
gination purfues it’s progrefs. It’s roar is 
heard through the woods; and it is plain from 
the found, that it fuffers fome great convul- 
fion. But all is clofe; impervious rocks and 
thickets intervene, and totally exclude the 
fight. 

We indeed had been behind the curtain ; 
and knew we were, at that inftant, upon the 
fummit of the fall of Lodoar: but the ima- 
gination of a ftranger would be held in ftis 
mulating fufpenfe. The grandeur of the 
found would proclaim the dignity of the fall ; 
and his eye would with to participate of what 
his ear alone could inadequately judge. 

Tho we had feen the fall of Lodoar from 
the bottom, we had a curiofity to fee how 
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it appeared from the top; and difmounting, 
we contrived, by winding round the thickets, 
and-clinging to the projections of the rocks, 
to. get a dangerous peep down the abyfs. 
There was nothing picturefque in the view, 
but fomething immenfely grand. We ftood 
now above thofe two cheeks of the chafm, 
through which the water forced it’s way; 
and which in the morning, when feen from 
the bottom, appeared towering to’ a great 
height, and were the moft interefting parts 
of the view. But amidft the greatnefs of the 
objects, which now furrounded them they 
were totally loft; appearing lefs than warts 
upon ‘thofe vaft limbs of nature, to which 
they adhered. 


In our paffage through the valley of Waten- 
lath, we met with many fragments of rocks, 
in which the feveral component {trata were 
very ftrongly marked. In fome they could 
not have been more regularly formed by a 
tule and chiffel: and in a few, (whofe fofter 
lares the weather had decayed,) as perfect 
cornices remained, as art céuld have produced. 
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Having taken a view of alb this fcenery, 
and the evening beginning now to clofe,' we 
thought it time to put a ftop to our curiofity, 
and return to Kefwick ; from which we were 
about four miles diftant.. In the morning we 
rode along the edge of the lake: but as: we 
were now upon the higher grounds, we were 
obliged to make a compafs round the moun- 

tains. 


Thefe defolate grounds are very little in 
habited. We heard of a defign to introduce 


goats among them, with a view to make Kef- 
wick as celebrated for drinking goat’s-whey 
as feveral of the mountainous parts of Scot- 
land. In fome places indeed, where there 
are valuable woods, the goat might bea per- 
nicious inmate. But in many places, as. we 
rode, the bare and craggy fides of hills. feemed 
capable ‘of feeding nothing elfe. Frequent 
little plots of herbage grow every where among 
the rocks, inacceffible to any other animal. 
Even fheep on many of thefe floping fhelves 
could find no footing. All this pafturage 
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therefore is loft for want of goats to brouze 
it, 

In a picturefque light, no ornament is more 
adapted to a mountainous, and rocky coun- 
try, than thefe animals. Their colours are 
beautiful, (in thofe particularly of a darker 
hue) often playing into each other with great 
harmony. But among thefe animals, (as among 
all others) the pied are the moft unpleafing ; 
in which oppofite colours come full upon 
each other, without any intervening tint. 

The fhagginefs of the goat alfo is as beau- 
tiful, as the colours, which adorn him; _ his 
hair depending in that eafy flow, which the 
pencil wifhes to imitate. 

His actions are ftill more pleafing. It 
would add new terror to a fcene, to fee an 
animal brouzing on the fteep of a perpen- 
dicular rock; or hanging on the very edge 
of a projecting precipice. Virgil feems to 
have looked at thefe attitudes of terror with 
delight : 


te, capella; 
Non ego vos pofthac, viridi projectus in antro, 
Dumosa pendere procul de rupe videbo. 
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N our rout to Borrodale, we paffed through 

the eaftern, and fouthern parts. of that 
mountainous country, which bounds the lake 
of Derwent: in our next expedition we pro- 
pofed to view the weftern. | 


From Kefwick we mounted the hills on 
the north-weft of the lake; and, on the 
other fide, fell into the valley of Newlands, 
which we traverfed from end to end. It was 
a lovely fcene, totally different from the rude 
vallies we had yet met with. The mountains, 
in general, on this fide of the lake wear a 
{moother form, than thofe either on the eaft, 
or on the fouth. Of this fmoothnefs of fea- 
ture in the Argher grounds the /ower participate. 
The mountain vallies we had hitherto feen, 
were wild, rocky, and defolate. But here 
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the idea of terror wes excluded. The valley 
of Newlands was even adorned with the beau- 
ties of luxuriant nature. We travelled through 
groves, which were fometimes open, and 
fometimes ‘clofe; with a) fparkling ftream, 


the common attendant of thefe vallies, ac- 


companying us, through the whole fcene. 


Having been amufed with this. delightful 
fcenery through the {pace of three miles, we 
entered another valley, or rather a mountain 
recefs, called the valley of Gafcadale. I. call 
it a recefs, becaufe it is foon terminated by a 
mountain running athwart, which denies any 
further. paflage. Inftead, therefore ‘of entering 
Gafcadale, we were obliged to climb the hill, 
which forms, one of it’s fides: and from. the 
fummit; we had a view not only of Gafcadale, 
but of many other mountain recefles, all which 
participate more or lefs, of the {fm soothnefs of 
the high grounds in. their neighbourhood. 
Some of them were fcooped, and hollowed 
into very beautiful forms 5 in’ which wood 
alone was wanting. 

The valley of Gafcadale had nothing to 
recommend it, but novelty. It was (a {cene 
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wholly new in’ this rugged country) a deep 
mountain recefs, invironed on every fide, except 
the entrance, by {mooth, floping hills, which 
are adorned neither with wood, nor rock, nor 
broken ground; but {weep down from fide 
to fide, with the greateft regularity. We 
fcarcé remembered to have» feen in any place, 
an operation of nature more completely formal. 
At the head of this recefs isa grand cafcade. 
We fuppofed it to be no great object of 
beauty, as- it was probably void of all accom- 
paniments: but it’s poverty was hid beneath a 
veil. The clouds which were gathering upon 
the mountains, and {weeping along’ the ’val- 
lies, began to intercept our view. Every 
thing was wrapped in obfcurity. When we 
ftood even on the fummit of the cafcade, we 
could only hear the torrent roar; but could 
not obtain the leaft glimpfe of it, tho no 
obje@t intervened. "The whole valley of Gaf- 
cadale fmoaked like a boiling caldron; and 
we got our ideas of it only by catches, as the 
volumes of clouds difperfed, at ‘intervals, into 

purer aif. | 
But what we loft in one refpect by the 
grofinefs of the atmofphere, we gained in 
another. ‘Tho it is probable fome views were 
Q 2 obfcured, 
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obfcured, which might have pleafed us; it is 
equally probable, that many of thofe difgufting 
features, with which we might have been 
prefented, were foftened, and rendered more 
agreeable to the eye.—Here indeed the mifty 
hue was, in general, laid on with too full a 
pencil. The face of nature was rather blotted 
out, than obfcured. The whole view was 
in that flate, which Thomfon fo well de- 
fcribes : 


-————-No more the mountain fills the eye 

With great variety; but in a night 

Of gathering vapour, from the baffled fenfe, 
Sinks dark and dreary. Thence expanding wide 
The huge dufk gradual, fwallows up the plain. 
Vanith the woods. The dim feen river feems 
Sullen and flow to rowl the mifty wave. 


Among the beautiful appearances of fogs, 
and mifts, their gradually going off may be 
obferved. A landfcape takes a variety of pleaf- 
ing hues, as it pafles, in a retiring fog, 
through the different degrees of obfcurity into 
full {plendor. 
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There is great beauty alfo in a fog’s partially 
clearing up at once, as it often does; and 
prefenting fome diftant piece of landfcape 
under great radiance; when all the furround- 
ing parts are ftill in obfcurity. The curtain 
is not intirely drawn up; it is only juft raifed, 
to let in fome beautiful, tranfient view; and 
perhaps falling again, while we admire, leaves 
us that ardent relifh, which we have for 
pleafing objects fuddenly removed.——Some 
very beautiful ideas of this kind were difplayed 
on the fummits of Gafcadale.. Tho the moun- 
tains around us, and the contracted vallies in 
our neighbourhood, were all fo much abforbed 
in the dark atmofphere of clouds and vapours ; 
we could difcover, in catches, through their 
thinner fkirts, the vale of Kefwick, at a 


diftance, overfpread with ferenity and fun- 


fhine, , 

The mountain, over which we paffed, is 
called, in the language of the country, a haww/e, 
or ftoppage, in pafling from one diftrict to 
another; the yalley being clofed, and no other 
way left. This hawfe, tho not fo fteep as 
the mountain, which led us to Watenlath, 
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was of much longer continuance; and in fome 
parts carried us very near the edges of preci- 
pices: but furrounded by fogs, we kept the 
path before us; and if there was danger, we 
feldom faw it. 

As. we began to defcend, we breathed a 
purer air; and got a fight of the landfcape 
before us. It was a fcene, unlike what we 
had juft pafied; but only, as the botanift 
fpeaks, a variety of the fame fpecies; corre- 
{ponding intirely with the character of the 
country, which we now traverfed. Three 
broad mountains, floping into each other, 
formed a tripartite valley, centering in one 
point. The furface of each mountain was 
fmooth to it’s very fummit; except that, here 
and: there, a few large {tones lay fcattered 
about: fome of them fixed in the foil; but 
none of them deferving the appellation of a 
sock. Through two of the divifions of this 
valley ran different ftreams; each of them as 
unfringed, and fimple, as the mountains they 
fevered. Thefe ftreams uniting in the centre, 
formed a third. The whole was a peculiar 
and novel fcene; but neither interefting, nor 
picturefque. 
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Thefe fmooth-coated mountains, tho of. 
little eftimation in the painter's eye, are how- 
ever great fources of plenty. They are the 
nurferies of fheep; which are bred. here, .and 
fatted in the vallies. 

But, the life of a fhepherd, in this country, 
is not an Arcadian life. His occupation fub- 
jects him to many difficulties, in the winter 
efpecially, when he is often obliged to attend 
his flock. on the bleak.fide of a mountain, 
which engages him in many a painful vigil. 
And when the mountains are covered. with 
fnow, which is frequently the cafe, his em- 
ployment then becomes a dangerous one.. It 
feldom happens, but that fome part. of his. 
flock is fnowed up; and jin, preferving their 
lives, he muft often expofe his own. 


After winding about two miles along the 
edge of one of thefe {mooth mountains, ‘we 
dropped at once into a beautiful vale, . called 
the vale of Butermer, the bottom of which 
was adorned by a lake of the fame name. - 
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This lake is {mall ; about a mile and a half 
in length, and half a mile in breadth; of an 
oblong form; fweeping, at one end, round a 
woody promontory. But this fweep is rather 
forced; and from fome points makes too 
acute an angle. It is one of thofe lines, 
which would have a better effect from a boat*. 
A lower point would foften it’s abruptnefs. 
In other parts alfo the lines of this lake are 
rather too {quare. ‘The fcenery however about 
it is grand, and beautiful. 

- On the weftern fide, a long range of moun- 
tainous declivity, ftretches from end to end; 
falling every where precipitately into the 
water, at leaft it had that appearance to the 
eye: tho on the {pot probably a margin of 
meadow might extend from the bottom of the 

mountain, as we obferved at Kefwick. Of 
- the line, which the fummit of this mountain 
formed, we could not eafily judge; as it was 
in a great meafure hid in clouds. 

The eaftern fide of the lake is woody; 
and contrafts happily with the weftern. But 
the wood is of that kind, which is periodically 


* See page 102. 
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cut down, and was not in perfection, when 
we faw it. 

Near the bottom of this lake, is the loftieft 
cafcade we had ever feen. It hardly, I think, 
falls through a lefs defcent than three or four 
hundred yards. But it is an obje@ of no 
beauty ; it is barren of accompaniments; and 
appears, at a diftance, like a white ribbon 
bifecting the mountain. And yet, as it is thus 
converted by diftance, into an object, filent, 
and motionlefs before the eye; when, in faa, 
we know it to be accompanied with a reat 
degree of found, and motion, it prefents a 
very grand idea to the imagination. The 
people of the country, afailais to the white- 
nefs of it’s foam, call it four-milk-force. 

The vale of Butermer is rather confined in. 
that part, which the lake occupies. Below, 
it extends a confiderable way: but our sout 
led us firft above, in queft of fome rocky 
mountains, which are fuppofed to be the 
higheft precipicesin'the country, Tht tera 
which are known by the name of Gafe/rartb- 
dale, open at the head of the Jake. 

Here we found two vallies, formed by a 
mountain on each fide, and one in the middle. 


The right hand valley was foon clofed 
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bawfe: that on the left: led dire@ly to the 


fcenes we fought. 

The tranfition here, contrary to the ufual 
procefs of nature, is abrupt. We had been 
travelling, all the morning, among mountains 
perfetly fmooth, and covered with herbage ; 
and now found ourfelves fuddenly among crages 
and rocks, and precipices,’as wild, and hide- 
ous, as any we had feen. 


Gatefgarth-dale, into which we foon entered, 
is indeed a very tremendous fcene. Like all 
the vallies we had yet found, it had a peculiar 
character. It’s features were it’s own. It 
was nota vifta like the valley of Watenlath ; 
nor had it any of the fudden turns of the valley 
of Borrodale: but it wound flowly, and fo- 
lemnly in one large fegment. It was wider alfo 
than either of thofe vallies; being at leaft 
half a quarter of a mile from fide to fide; 
which diftance it pretty uniformly obferved ; 
the rocky mountains, which invironed it, 
keeping their line with great exactnefs ; at 
leaft, never breaking out into any »violent 
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The area ofthis valley is, inigeneral, con- 
cave ; the fides almoft perpendicular, compofed 
of a kind of broken craggy rock, the ruins 
of which every where ftrew the valley; and 
give it {till more the idea of defolation. 

The river alfo, which runs through it, 
and.is the principal fupply of the lake, is as 
wild .as the valley itfelf. It has no banks, 
but the fragments. of rocks; no bed, but a 
channel compofed of rocky. ftrata, among 
which the water forces it’s courfe. It’s chan- 
nel, .as well as it’s bank, is formed of loofe 
ftones and fragments, which break, and di- 
vide the ftrearn into a fucceffion of wild, im- 
petuous eddies. 

A ftream, which is the natural fource of 
plenty, is perhaps when unaccompanied with 
verdure, the ftrongeft emblem of defolation. 
It fhews the {pot to be fo barren, that even 
the greateft fource of abundance can produce 
nothing. The whole valley indeed joined in 
imprefling the fame idea, Fruitful nature, 
making in every part of her ample range, un- 
remitting efforts to vegetate, could not here 
produce a fingle germin. 

As we proceeded, the grandeur of the valley 
increafed. We had been prepared indeed to 

fee 
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fee the higheft precipices, which the country 
produced. Such a preface is generally pro- 
ductive of difappointment ; but on this occafion 
it did no injury. The fancy had Mtill it’s {cope. 
We found the mountains fo over-hung with 
clouds, that we could form little judgment 
ef their height. Our guide told us, they 
were twice as high, as we could fee: which 
however we did not believe from the obferva- 
- tions we were able to make, as the clouds, 
at intervals, floated paft; and difcovered, here 
and there, the fhadowy forms of the rocky 
fummits. A great height however they cer- 
tainly were; and the darknefs, in which they 
were wrapped, gave us a new illuftration of 
the grandeur of thofe ideas, which arife from 
obfcurity. ‘* Dark, confufed, uncertain ima- 
‘© ges, Mr. Burke very juftly obferves, have 
** a greater power on the fancy to form the 
grander paflions, than thofe, which are 
more clear, and determinate. For hardly 
any thing can ftrike the mind with it’s 
greatnefs, which does not make fome fort 
of approach towards infinity; which no- 
thing can do, whilft we are able to per- 
ceive it's bounds: but to fee an object 
diftinGly, and to perceive it’s bounds, is 
nO, 
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<© one, and the fame thing. ,A clear idea 
‘s therefore is another name for a little idea*.” 
The middle of the valley is adorned, as 
thefe vallies, in fome part, often are, by a 
craggy hill; on the top of which ftands the 
fragment of a rock; that looks, in Offian’s 
language, like the /fone of power—the rude 
deity..of defolation, to which the fcene is 
facred. j 
This valley is not more than fix miles from 
the black-lead mines ; and would have led us 
to them, if we had purfued it’s courfe. 


Having travelled about three miles in this 
dreary fcene; and having taken fuch a view, 
as we could obtain, of the bold inclofures, 
which contained it; we returned by the fame 
rout we came, threading the valley, and fkirt- 
ing the lake along it’s eaftern coat, , till we 
arrived at the bottom of it. Here we fell 


into a country very different from that we had 
left. 


* On the fublime, and beautiful. Part II. Seat. 1V. 
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The valeof Butermer, which extends many 

mules below the lake, is a wide, variegated 
{cene, full of rifing and falling ground ; woody - 
in many parts; well inhabited in: fome ; -fruit- 
ful, and luxuriant in all. 
Here: we;found a village, where we made 
a luxurious repaft, as ufual,’ on eges and milk; 
and met, in the; chearful. and: healthy looks of 
the inhabitants,..new., proofs of the narrow 
limits, in which» all. the real wants of life 
are comprized. 


END OF THE FIRST VO 
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